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3 Paxil and Nichols’s Principles of Bookkeep- 


ing and Farm Accounts 
Textbook, 65 cents Blanks, 45 Cents 


Teacher’s Reference Book (In press) 


The first book in its field to teach a simple sys- 
* tem of keeping such accounts as are of value to 
© “farmers. It deals only with the commodities and 
conditions of farming. It is suited for use in the 
last year of grammar schools and in the first year 
of high schools. It offers an effective and easily un- 
derstood series of lessons, accompanied by helpful 
exercises and review questions. All the material 
used has been tested both in the classroom and 
on the farm. Throughout, every effort has been 
made to present the subject in the most interest- 
ing and teachable way. To accompany the text- 
book a set of blanks is also published, in which to 
work out the operations specified in the textbook. 





Buffum and Deaver” s Sixty Lessons in Agri- 
culture 
60 Cents 


An eaby and interesting book for the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades; both in subject-matter 
and in language it is well within the grasp of pupils 
of these grades. The lessons cover such a wide 
range of topics that the book is adapted to every 
section of the country, The treatment is by no 
means technical, and consequently the book can 
be used im schools whose teachers have had no 
special training in agriculture. The book aims to 
present information which will increase the effi- 
ciency of farming operations and improve the 
general character of farm life. The questions at 
the end of each lesson relate to the text and the 
local agricultural conditions. Numerous _ illus- 
trations are included, showing farm products, 
machinery, and agricultural methods. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK 
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|) NO SERVICE! NO SUCCESS! 


‘tor M. C. S. or any other public or semi-public 


1} Mstitation today. You know this to be true and 
| 0nsequently you know that if M. C. S. had not 


| fendered a peculiarly EFFICIENT SERVICE 


ha # could by no means have attained its present 
| high standing in the community. The uniform 


_ Success of our graduates is but the natural re- 
( of the success of the institution. Why 
attend this successful institution? 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, President. 


Day School any Monday; Evening 
School any Tuesday. 


pe normal course is especially adapted for the train- 
ing of commercial teachers. 


| MALDEN COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


% “Educationally the strongest business school in New England’’ 


156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 





Two Recent Additions to 


MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 
CRANFORD by MRS. GASKELL 
Edited by Helen Elizabeth Davis, of Rye Seminary, Rye, 
New York. 
300 pages Price, 40 cents 
SELECTED SHORT STORIES 


Edited with introduction and notes by Claude M. Fuess, 
Ph..D., Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Thirteen representative short stories from American, 
English, and French Literature. 
246 pages Price, 35 cents 


BRUBACHER & SNYDER’S 
ENGLISH ORAL AND WRITTEN 


A complete text in English Composition. 
392 pages Price, $1.12 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
Publishers 
432 Fourth Avenue 
323-325 East Twenty-Third Street 


New York 
Chicago 
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WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Wibat They Say Of Us 


From a New England College President : 


We are very well pleased with Mr. N—— and I hope he will 
wear well. e are indebted to you for recommending him. 


From a New York Teacher: 
l appreciate your efforts in my behalf and can only Say that 
I wish I had enrolled with you sooner. . 


From a Massachusetts Teacher: 


I thank you heartily for your prompt attention. It is just 
a week since I joined your = gy 6 Every one of my friends 
shall hear of your Agency, and | shall use all my influence to 
have them join it. 


From a Maine High School Principal: 


_Now, I frankly tell you thatI haven’t mach use for agen- 
cies, but there was something about your business methods 
in our recent dealing that appealed to me. 


From a Connecticut Grammar Master: 


I wish I bad been in your hands earlier in my work as a 
teacher. I- shall always remember the way in which you 
have done all you could to aid me. 


Register Now for Next Season 


ALVIN F. PEASE 
6 BEACON STREET 


Long Distance Teiephone BISTIV, MASS. 


























THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 


) THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES (IS 


CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By Epwarp C. 
Exvxiozr. Cloth. xvi+258 pp. List price, $1.25; mail- 
ing price. $1.50, 

This book concerns itself chiefiy with the agencies that 
have immediate responsibility for and direct oversight of 
the organization and standards of accomplishment of the 
teaching staff; and that determine the character of the cur- 
ricula and hence the adaptation of the schoo! instruction to 
the capacities and needs of the children; presenting con- , 
structive schemes for the betterment of the organization and 
operation of the supervisory staff. 


THE VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED ARE 

SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY, By Paut H. Hanus. Cloth. xxx+128 
pages. List price, $1.00; mailing price, $1.20. 

A summaryand interpretation of the entire report on the 
educational aspects of the school inquiry in New York City. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. IN- 
STRUCTION: COURSE OF STUDY: SUPER- 
VISION. By Frank M. McMurry. Cloth. xii+218 
pages. List price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A discussion of the controlling ideas for the judgment of 


classroom instruction, curriculum and supervision extensively 
illustrated and applicable in any aystem of education. 

HOW NEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS 
SCHOOLS: A CONSTRUCTIVE STUDY. By Erv- 
EST CARROLL Moore Cloth. xii+322 pages. List 
price, $1.25; mailing price, $1.50. 

A book for all who are iuterested in schoo] administration, 
whether as laymen who wish to study their functions as 
members of boar’s of education, or as professional workers 
who are called upon to lead in the definition ,of educational! 
policies. 


One of the most noteworthy undertakings in professional 
education of the century.—C. H. Johnson, Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Dlinois. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 























THE GENERAL INTEREST IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. One sign is the great increase in the sale of “JUKES-EDWARDS.” 
Doctor Winship’s story of the Edwards family is without parallel in studies of heredity. His 
comparison of this story with the study of the “Jukes’’ family up to 1878 made by R. L. 
Dugdale lends an interest and significance to both studies. Order a copy of 


SOUR ES-EDWVARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents 


Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 6 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





square deal try a Dixon. 


A test will reveal that in 
marking no grit will you feel. 


Drawing and text by HENRY TURNER BAILEY 
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A, E. WINSHIP, Editor 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


A. E. 


IN CALIFORNIA—(IL.) 


The California State Association is making the 
most interesting professional experiments in the 
country. It is four in one, or one in four as you 
please. There is no State Association with one 
great meeting as there was ten years ago, when 
James A. Barr, as president, gathered six thou- 
sand teachers at Berkeley and San Francisco, and 
no Southern California Association as there was 
then, but now there is a Southern section of the 
California Teachers’ Association, a Bay Section, 
a Central Section, and a Northern Section. The 
membership fee in one is the fee for all and with 
it goes a subscription to the Sierra News. 

Behind it all is the California Educational 
Council composed of members elected by the 
various sections. This council has powers pos- 
sessed by no other body of professional educa- 
tors in the country. Arthur H. Chamberlain is 
secretary of the council and editor of Sierra 
News. 

We speak of it as an experiment, and such it 


will be until the demonstration is more complete 


than at present. It is a notable professional 
ideal and when the demonstration is complete it 
will deserve an elaborate exploitation. 

It has been my proud privilege to have been in 
the State Association, and its divisions in five dif- 
ferent years, so that I know it fairly well, and ap- 
preciate its possibilities keenly. 

This was my second opportunity to be with the 
Central Section at Fresno. As always the various 
counties in the Central Section had their insti- 
tutes the first of the week and then all came to- 
gether at Fresno on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

It was my privilege to be with county groups 
at Visalia and Merced, and then with the State 
Association at Fresno. 

The San Joaquin Valley is having great pros- 
perity. I have seen all of this country go from 
vast wheat fields into vineyards, and many of the 
vineyards are now transformed into orchards and 
alfalfa. 

Visalia is a city of homes in a land of orchards 

.and palms, in the heart of the San Joaquin coun- 
try. There is no beginning or end of towns and 
villages, one running into another most uncere- 
moniously and all on or near’ the famous state 


highway for which $18,000,000 is being expended.- 


The Visalia schools and school buildings are 
modern with every appliance that enterprise and 
progressive purpose can suggest. County Super- 
intendent J. E. Buckman and City Superintendent 
A. M. Simons are most congenial running mates. 
Mr. Buckman is president of the Central Section 


WINSHIP, EDITOR 


for the coming year, an honor well deserved be- 
cause of the spirit and power of his county man- 
agement. 

County Superintendent Margaret Sheey of 
Merced is one of the leaders of the San Joaquin 
country. A woman of inherent power, gifted 
with leadership, and Merced is a beautiful city of 
orchards, gardens and palms with one of the 
famous hotels of California where comfort and 
luxury vie with each other for the joy of guests. 

Fresno is the metropolis of the San Joaquin 
country and it has come into its own right, nobly. 
Every railroad in the valley makes: Fresno _ its 
chief stopping place and all trading far and near 
makes this its market. 

Its hotel life is attractive to the limit, while 
parks, state highway, orchards, vineyards, gardens, 
ranches are all that heart can wish. Fresno is 
the raisin centre of America. Here seedless 
raisins are packed by the millions, or rather 
raisins that are made seedless for marketing are 
packed -here. 

Out of respect for Fresno, all California has a 
Raisin Day, as out of respect for Los Angeles 
country it has an Orange Day, and out of respect 
for the Sacramento Valley a “California Poppy 
Day.” 

It was a glorious day for Central California 
when the state located a State Normal School 
here, purchased several acres as a site, appropri- 
ated hundreds of thousands of dollars for build- 
ings and equipment, and selected Superintendent 
McLean of Fresno as principal. The school has 
had a flying start in both enrollment and scholarly 
standards. 

County Superintendent E. W. Lindsay, the dean 
of the schoolmen of the Valley, is one of the few 
county superintendents who is expected to remain 
peacefully and peaceably in office as long as he 
choses. 

City Superintendent C. C. Starr who came from 
Topeka last summer has probably seen as much 
advance in material, educational prosperity in ten 
months as: any superintendent in the. county. 
Everything educational in Fresno is booming. 

SAN JOSE. 


The San Jose Normal School building, court 
and corridors make ‘as beautiful a setting for a 
Normal school as one could ask, and Dr. M. E. 
Dailey has made a professional record for him- 
self and school which challenges any Normal 
school between the seas to excel its record at any 
point. Indeed, we think the faculty is just a trifle 
more devoted and loyal than can be found else- 
where, or else I know it better. Almost thirty 
years ago l had amost delightful week with 
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teachers and_students_of this Normal school; and 
with the orchards and vineyards of the Santa Clara 
Valley, and“iri the yeaTs Since - then F have “been 
there more times than I can tell and always with 
heightened satisfaction and pleasure. This time 
the fruit trees exceeded in beauty anything I have 
ever known, and the papers of San Jose and San 
Francisco all said that it was a year such as had 
never been known before. 

This in part was due to the fact that the weather 
man broke all records for mid March, giving us 
several days with above one hundred degrees in 
the shade. 

The fruit trees enjoyed this better than I did, 
but it gave us a view of fruit blossoms never seen 
before. 


a 
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THE STUDENT’S TENDENCY TOWARD EASE 


D. S. WHITE 
Central High School, St. Joseph, Mo. 


The tendency toward ease on the part of 
secondary school students, more particularly high 
school students, is one of the most vexing prob- 
lems awaiting the solution of the educator. All 
kinds of theories have been propounded by pro- 
fessionalists and laymen alike for procuring more 
speedy and more useful results from our system 
of education. The public, grown tired of erudite 
theories of the high-browed man of letters, has at 
last turned its attention to presumptious dis- 
sertations from the pages of some popular maga- 
zine whose only claim for a hearing is the wide 
circulation of its issue. Here the public is sur- 
prised to read that too rigid discipline and compul- 
sion to study is responsible for the student’s an- 
tagonism toward the curriculum and the conse- 
quent unsatisfactory results. Now comes the 
still, small voice of the ‘man between,’ the over- 
worked, under-paid, inconsequential, indispen- 
sable pedagogue, who would persuade the pedantic 
theorizer and perplexed public that it is tendency 
toward ease, not rigidity of discipline, whatever be 
the attitude of the student toward the curriculum, 
that nets the student so little for his long years 
at the school desk. 

So many causes have combined to start the 
student profligate of his time and a seeker after 
ease that space will permit me to mention but a 
few. Without doubt, the force most exasperating 
to the teacher, who waits upon results and feels 
that his reputation is marked by the grade of 
scholarship which leaves his classroom, is the 
force which discourages home study. 

Supported, as he no doubt felt that he was, by 
popular opinion, an editor of one of the foremost 
woman’s magazines in this country, endeavored 
to prove, by editorial and contribution, that our 
educational system was diametrically at variance 
with modern life; that, measured by terms of 
time, money, and energies, it was a decided 
failure; that it stamped itself indisputably so by 
the loss of time and energy spent in preparation of 
studies at home. Fond parents, following the ten- 
dency among modern fathers and mothers to 
smooth all roughness in life’s road for their off- 
spring, lent a ready ear. The idea was con- 
tagious. Why hadn’t it been thought of before! 
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The schoolroom was. built for thet purpose of 
study, the home was a place of rest and enjoy- 
ment, Where the cares of the classroom could be 
dismissed. Principals and superintendents were 
urged to enjoin upon their teachers the care to 
assign lessons of a length which could be learned 
during a single session. The impossibility of the 
teacher conforming to such a ruling is ‘clear to 
every student of school curricula. But the idea 
still persists with the uninformed public and 
Johnny prepares his work at school. 

Among those who were not radical enough to 
abolish home study entirely, the effect was to 
shorten the period of study. Where once two 
hours was considered a necessary and reasonable 
allotment of time to spend on a difficult subject 
such as English, or mathematics, or Latin, now 
one-half, often one-third, that period, is deemed 
sufficient. We do not have to search far to find 
popular justification of this ,change. The public 
demands spontaneous results for the number of 
hours of study. Because the vocational courses 
such as Manual Training, Domestic Science, and 
Commerce, give spontaneous and immediate re- 
sults, the public cannot see why longer hours of 
study should be devoted to subjects which do not 
give such immediate results. The comparative 
ease with which a lesson in one of the modern: 
courses may be mastered has given rise to a dis- 
position to apply equal time and energy to a lessom 
in such a subject as Latin, with results which are 
easily conjectured. This cursory preparation of 
studies is responsible for a lowered standard of 
scholarship and students inadequately equipped for 
furthering the progress of the world. Parents 
should be reminded that preparation of our 
present studies should be all the more rigorous 
and thorough, inasmuch as it is a preparation for 
a more active and versatile mode of living, wherein 
accuracy and breadth of knowledge enables a boy 
or girl to set and keep the fast pace which the 
modern, high school graduate has to live. 

Despite what may be said pro or con home 
study, the fact remains uppermost in the minds of 
teachers that the average student spends far too 
little time in outside preparation of his studies: 
that lessons cannot be assigned short enough to 
allow any other than a thorough kind of prepara- 
tion and still be compatible with the exactions of 
the curriculum; lastly, that only with the co- 
operation of the parent in this vital corrective of 
disciplinary laxity can the high standard of 
scholarship which this day needs be maintained. 

Another so-called modern movement in educa- 
tion, which aids and abets tendency toward ease: 
on the part of the student, is the abolition of ex- 
aminations or the mitigation of their more exact- 
ing nature. This is the more deplorable inas- 
much as it finds favor with principals and superin- 
tendents who see greater value in increased at- 
tendance than in higher scholarship. It finds a 
place, to be sure, in the hearts of the public, for an 
examination is still viewed by many parents as a 
device of ill-natured teachers for wreaking 
vengeance upon their innocent lambs, Should 
not the parent, rather, be surprised that the 
teacher, upon whose shoulders fall all the ex- 
hausting work of correcting these plagues to» 
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tender minds, is least willing to dispense with them 
or even to mitigate their exaction? But teachers 
realize that, while their own’ burdens would be 
considerably lightened if examinations were not 
required, they would lose the most accurate means 
of knowing the application and progress of a 
pupil, while also the student would lose a valuable 
aid in training himself to impart readily and con- 
cisely the knowledge which he has gained. 
Again, when an authority endeavors to raise 
artificially the standard of scholarship and in- 
crease school attendance by relaxing 
the exactions of a test, he, in reality, 
does nothing else than does the mag- 
nate who waters his capital stock, 
or the merchant who inflates the price 
of his goods to profit by a reduction 
sale. The pupil who is not inspired 
to greater effort by the wholesome 
fear of an examination which will 
really test his acquirements and growth 
of intellectual power and which will net 
him full value for the excessive strain 
upon his mental faculties during the 
period when he is exercising his 
mentality to the limit, will soon treat 
it as a farce and give himself over to 
greater ease. And the student who 


amination through deficient mental or physical 
power should not be allowed to become the 
criterion of the nature of the examination. He 
should not consider himself in that class of stu- 
dents who can stand the stress and strain of an 
exacting examination and prove their mental and 
physical superiority. An examination which has 
lost its “edge” ceases to be an examination and 
something of real value should be substituted. It 
had better not be than be a promoter of the ten- 
dency toward ease. 

Yet another thing which fosters the tendency 
toward ease is the popular opinion that the high 
school building should be made a centre of social 


activities. Right here, I suspect that I am at 
variance with a great many _ educators. 
I maintain that a spirit of seriousness 
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WOODBRIDGE N. FER®IS 
Schoolmaster-Governor of 
Michigan 


readily succumbs to the exacting nature of an ex- 
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should pervade every corner of the high school 
building. until, the last bell has rung for dismissal, 
Then only should a chance to'chat and make merry 
be given. Students, upon entering, should repair 
immediately to their several recitation rooms and 
consult about their work until the bell for the 
opening of the first recitation. Promiscuous in- 
termingling of students in hallwags and corridors 
affords excellent opportunities for student con- 
spiracies, and other things which violently confuse 
the order of the building and disturb the concen- 

tration of their minds. This does not 
i necessarily mean lock-step and prison 
atmosphere. The natural exuberance 
of the high school student is ample 
| safeguard against such a condition. But 
if they are allowed free rein to their 
social instincts from the opening to the 
closing of the session, they soon become 
possesed with the idea that the training 
of social instincts, not the training of 


their minds, is the central 
feature of their education. They 
naturally become adverse to 


j discipline and restrictions and become 
lovers of ease. 

Students should be taught 
that now, more than ever 
before, is there a need of wide and accurate 
scholarship, of minds trained Spartanlike to en- 
dure stress and strain without breaking, of hearts 
keyed to undertake great things without warning. 
The world moves apace and has little sympathy or 
use for mollycoddled youth. That educator who 
listens to the public’s clamor and curtails the 
exacting requirements of the curriculum and who 
seeks popularity by shirking the discipline which 
must be exercised toward every considerable 
body of wide-awake, energetic, and mischievous 
students, only handicaps the student in his dis- 
ciplinary training to meet the soldier-duty of life, 
takes down the barriers of respect which must be 
accorded instructor by pupils, and opens his school 
to that lack of military training and love of ease 
which, on a larger scale, accomplished the ruin of 
Alexandria and the fall of Rome. 








THE COUNTRY BOY’S CREED 

I believe that the Country, which God made, is more beautiful than the City, which 
man made; that life out-of-doors and in touch with the earth is the natural life of man, I 
believe that work is work wazrever w: find it, but that work with Nature is more inspir- 
ing than work with the most intricate machinery. I believe that the dignity of labor de- 
pends not on what you do, but on how you do it; that opportunityjcomes to a boy on the 
farm as often as to a boy in the city; that life is larger and freer and happier on the farm 
than in town; that my success depends not upon my location, but upon myself—not upon 
my dreams, but upon what I actually do—not upon luck, but upon pluck. I believe in 
working when you work, and in playing when you play, and in giving and demanding a 
square deal in every act of life—EDWIN OSGOOD GROVER. 
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AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES— (XVI.) 


Ww. W. ROBERTS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

“Old Penn”! So it is familiarly known by the 
more than thirty thousand “grads,” that pleasantly 
remember it as their Alma Mater. 

Its humble origin dates back to the first half of 
the eighteenth century, to the single building at 
Fourth and Arch streets, which was its domicile as 
an Academy in 1749. Nine years before this a 
Charity School had been opened in Philadelphia, 
but in 1749 this school and the Academy were 
combined, and a charter was granted in 1753. 

It was a pamphlet by Benjamin Franklin on 
“Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in 
Pennsylvania,” that was responsible for the found- 
ing of the Academy, and to this day the University 
is proud of its illustrious founder. The notable 
names of Thomas and Richard Penn appear on 
the charter of 1753, and the confirmatory charter 
of 1755. Franklin and Penn are names to conjure 
by. 
The Revolutionary War interfered with the in- 
stitution. For a time British troops occupied the 
City of Brotherly Love, and the doors of the Col- 
lege were closed. But American victories in arms 
made possible its reopening, and it gradually ad- 
vanced in numbers and influence until in 1791 it 
was given a new charter with the title of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Then followed the experiments in securing a 
suitable and permanent site, resulting in the choice 
of West Philadelphia, where today the more than 
seventy handsome and commodious structures 
stand in a beautiful campus of sixty acres, the en- 
tire property being valued at $13,000,000, and its 
resources from the state and private benefactions 
meeting all’ its requirements. What would 
Franklin or the Penns think of it all if they could 
pass through the Memorial Gate and stroll down 
the charming Hamilton walk with vistas of beauty 
everywhere? 

Gradually school after school was added to the 
University system, until today it would seem as if 
that system is complete. First in order of time 
after the College came the School of Medicine, 
which has become one of the finest in the land. 
Then came the Law School, then the Towne 
Scientific School; afterwards came the School of 
Dentistry, the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, followed by the Graduate School and 
the Veterinary School, and others. And there 
were departments of music, physical education, 
Archaeology, Biology, Astronomy, etc.,. estab- 
lished, and still later the Teachers’ College and 
the Summer School. In fact, there is no branch 
of knowledge that is unprovided for, so that 
whatever the preference of the student may be for 
his life work, he may find its response in the 
University today. 

The student body for the session of 1912-12 
numbered ‘in all—without duplications—5,323. Of 
these 1,700 were in the College of Liberal Arts, 908 
in the Scientific School, 637 in the School of 
Finance and Commerce, 511 in the Dental School, 


417 in the Graduate School, 383 in the Law 
School, and 320 in the School of Medicine. And 
to these there minister 553 professors and 
lecturers. 

It is interesting to note how many in the 
student-body are from foreign countries. In the 


lists for 1912-13 no less than thirty-nine foreign 
lands were represented. Australia had sent seven- 


teen students, Brazil eighteen, China sixteen, 
Cuba ten, Central America eleven, Argentina 
eight, Egypt six, France seven, and so on. 


Roumania, Peru, Chile, Greece, Denmark, Austria 
and several other lands had sent one or more 
representatives. 

Naturally the bulk of the students came from 
Philadelphia and the state outside the University 
city, Some 3,600 in all. But many came from 
States more or less remote, 485 from New Jersey, 
351 from New York, seventy-five from Ohio, 
sixty-two from Massachusetts, sixty-nine from 
Connecticut, and twenty from California, show- 
ing that for reasons best known to themselves 
students’ preferences are for some institution 
other than those that are nearby their own homes, 
and perhaps equally efficient in educational equip- 
ment and service. 

“Old Penn” is finely equipped in the buildings 
suited for an educative life. She indulges her- 
self in spacious halls, many of which are architec- 
tual gems; in dormitories with every modern con- 
venience; in spacious: laboratories where the 
secrets of science may be explored and mastered; 
in hospitals where the “medics” especially may 
find practice; in libraries for the different schools, 
and with a grand total of over 250,000 volumes; 
in gymnasium and playgrounds where every form 
of physical culture may be pursued; in everything 
in fact which can furnish the equipment in mind 
and body that the student requires for a successful 
life. In all these things the University is 
rich. ; 

There is one feature in’ “Penn” that iustifies 
special mention, that is her remarkably successfu! 
archaeological researches in Eastern lands, and 
the trophies she has gained with pick and shovel 
from desert sands, and which in number and 
variety are only excelled by the British Museum. 
Her collection of Oriental antiquities is the 
largest on this continent. Research expeditions 
to Nippur in Babylonia have resulted in the pos- 
session of famous bricks with cuniform inscrip- 
tions that tell the story of an ancient race and its 
achievements that are of the highest historic in- 


terest. Explorations in Egypt—both Lower and 
Upper Egypt—have enriched the museum with 
specimens of greatest value dating from pre- 


historic times, with inscriptions of the names of 
ancient kings, with gold and. silver jewelry, 
precious stones and vases, from ancient tombs. 
From the Mediterranean littoral there are price- 
less manuscripts in papyri, some of which are 
fragments of ancient classical facts and historians, 
and one the earliest known fragment of the 
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gospels. Cyprus, Etruria, India, etc., are repre- 
sented in the museum collection; while in the 
American section are numerous articles illus- 
trative of the ancient races of this hemisphere, the 
Aztecs, the Incas, and the Cliff-dwellers. The 
archaeological exhibits form a notable feature of 
the University equipment. 

Still another feature is the course in tropical 
medicine. American commerce is so rapidly ex- 
tending into tropical and semi-tropical countries, 
that a course for treatment of diseases common to 
such lands seems a necessity. The University is 
giving large attention to this form of training, 
especially in the case of those students who come 
trom such countries for medical training. 

Physical culture holds a large place in the Uni- 
versity life. The gymnasium is of the finest, a 
colonial building 275 feet long, with a spacious 
swimming pool, and all the apparatus incidental to 
such structures. Franklin field is known to all 
lovers of out-door sports. Its stands will accom- 
modate 23,000 spectators, while underneath them 
are indoor tracks, and winter training quarters 
for the track team. At times as many as 3,000 


athletes from many colleges and schools the coun- 
try over are contestants in the sports on this 
famous field. The Schuylkill river is advan- 
tageously near for aquatics, and especially for 
practice by the College crew. An elegant College 
boat-house is on its bank. The “Penn” crew is 
an annual contestant at the aquatic events at 
Poughkeepsie on the Hudson, Cricket and 
lacrosse are two games more extensively played 
at “Penn” than at other American colleges. 

What is “President” in many other Universities 
is “Provost” at Pennsylvania. Edgar Fahs Smith 
is the present Provost at “Penn.” He is a native 
of Pennsylvania, his birthplace York. For many 
years he was professor of che,nistry in the Uni- 
versity, and is a member of several scientific 
societies at home and abroad. He is an author of 
note, a number of his works having passed through 
several editions. As a scholar and disciplinarian, 
he is well qualified for his exalted position, and 
under his administration the University continues 
to hold the confidence of the state, and esteem of 
his associates, and the high regard of the large and 
ever-growing student body. 





For me the most interesting educational topic of the present time is how to get an edu- 
cation of high cultural value out of the teaching of exact science and the inductive method, 
and the imperatively needed training to skills of all sorts,—eye, hand, ear, and nervous 
system generally. It is clear that what is called concrete and practical training is capable 
of imparting a high degree of culture, a strong power of application and a disciplined mem- 
ory; but our; school systems have not yet learned to do it.—Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., 


President Emeritus, Harvard University. 
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BETTER RURAL SCHOOLS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Longer terms and better attendance. 

Better financial support. 

Better school board organization. 

Consolidation of schools. 

Improved supervision and better teaching. 

A campaign for rural school uplift and im- 
provement. 

These are the remedies. The weaknesses they 
must eradicate if we are to have efficient country 
schools in our nation are obvious,—poor atten- 
dance, poor teaching, insufficient supervision, in- 
adequate financial support, unsuitable equipment, 
lack of means to satisfy civic-social life interest, 
and the absence of any genuine sympathy with 
rural progress. 

To these problems are the educators of today 
turning their attention and they hope to do for the 
rural districts what the pioneer teachers of former 
generations have done for the city and the town 
through the schools. It is not merely that much 
is currently written on the subject (one-fourth of 
the bulletins published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion last year deal directly with the rural situa- 
tion); it is rather that theory has given place to 
practice; that the work of rural education is 
actually under way. 

Out in North Dakota the Education Associa- 
tion of the state has gone into the question with 
determination and persistance. Specific remedies 
for each of the weaknesses stated above were 
made by the Rural School Commission, which 
was appointed two years ago by the State Educa- 
tion Association. 


LONGER TERMS AND BETTER ATTENDANCE. 

To remedy the first weakness, short terms and 
poor attendance, the commission, of which N. C. 
Macdonald of Valley City is chairman, stated that 
the school term must be nine months. 

It could well be ten months as they have it in 
the Province of Manitoba, but nine months would 
be a vast improvement over the average term of 
seven. Here and there you will find districts try- 
ing to get along with five months. It is a com- 
mon thing to find a seven-months’ term. There 
is only one reason why these conditions obtain 
in the majority of cases. It might seem that the 
main reason in some of the districts is to avoid the 
penalties of the compulsory attendance law. If 
there is no school when the pupils are at work in 
the field and in the kitchen; then there is no vio- 
lation of the attendance law. But after all this 
finally is a matter of money making. The seven- 
months’ term not only costs less than the nine- 
months’ term, but the children have been out mak- 
ing money. Thus for the majority it is avarice, 
just plain ugly greed; the placing of the dollar 
above or before the welfare of the boys and girls. 

The penalty for violation of the compulsory at- 
tendance law should be increased. North Dakota 
should follow the example of other states in ap- 
pointing a state truant officer. 


BETTER FINANCIAL SUPPORT. 
Country schools will*never be adequately sup- 


ported until the matter of taxation for their support 
is removed largely from the fields of local politics 
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or factional strife, and beyond the prejudices and 
extreme conservatism of the rural resident in the 
matter of paying higher school taxes. To the 
commnission it seems that the major portion of the 
school tax should come from state and county tax- 
ation, while there should be a small local tax to 
provide for buildings, equipment and fuel, or ad- 
ditional salary. Then the method of distribution 
should be changed to a basis that would recognize 
the major unit cost of maintaining a school, viz.; 
the salary of the teacher, and that would put a 
premium upon longer terms, larger enrollment 
and better attendance. This would be 
the teachers-employed-aggregate-days-of-attend- 
ance basis. There should be paid at least five 
hundred dollars for each teacher employed, and 
then so much per pupil for each day at- 
tended. 

Specifically the recommendations are as fol- 
lows: County Tuition Fund—To be distributed 
on teachers-employed-aggregate-days-of-atten- 
dance basis; should be increased to about ten 
mills (now two mills); one mill additional for con- 
solidation. State Tuition Fund—At least five 
hundred dollars to be paid for each teacher em- 
ployed, and so much per pupil per day attended, 
same to be paid from the county and state tuition 
funds. 


BETTER SCHOOL BOARD ORGANIZATION. 


One of the best sections of the report of the 
commission is that pleading for unity in school 
board organization. Briefly the recommenda- 
tions submitted are:— 

“1. County Board of Education—To take 
over work of local school boards in rural districts, 
powers to be similar to city board of education; 
might be local committee, to look after, under 
direction of county board, repairs and minor 
supplies. 

"2. State Board of Education—To prescribe 
rules for classifying of schools, issuing of certifi- 
cates, conducting of teachers’ institutes and sum- 
mer schools; to appoint inspectors and_ state 
superintendent. To be composed of nine mem- 
bers—one to be active business man, one a school 
woman, six to be representative school persons 
taken from the different fields of education, and 
one to be state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion who would be presiding officer and his deputy 
the secretary. Work to be solely legislative and 
judicial; acts of inspectors and superintendent in- 
volving the rules, to be on appeal, reviewed by 
this board.” 


IMPROVED SUPERVISION AND 
TEACHING. 

After a section stating the advantages of con- 
solidation and earnestly urging the promotion of 
this campaign, the report touches ttpon the most 
vital of all matters—better teaching, and makes 
these suggestions :— 

“1. Teachers—To have minimum wage of sixty 
dollars per month, to be appointed for a term of 
three years; certificates to be renewable for good 
work, and fees to be abolished; second grade ele- 
mentary certificate in two years to be equivalent 
to two-year or Normal school course; and in 
four years to a four-year high or Normal school 


BETTER 
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course. 2. Supervisors—State superintendent 
to be appointed for a term of six years by a state 
board of education, salary and qualifications to be 
higher, to have more assistants. Inspector to be 
appoitited for a longer term by a state board of 
education; salary and qualifications to be higher; 
two assistant inspectors to be appointed. County 
superintendents to be appointed for five years by 
a county board of education, salaries and quali- 
fications to be higher; to have more field deputies 
with higher salaries and qualifications. Residence 
restrictions for superintendents to be removed.” 


a a. 
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CAMPAIGN ONLY BEGUN. 

Without a question the commission, which has 
done so much already, must be continued. The 
State Legislature should gladly contribute to the 
expenses of its work. Those who served on the 
commission from the beginning besides State 
Inspector Macdonald are: Vice-President C. R. 
Travis of the Mayville Normal School; County 
Superintendent Minnie J. Nielson of Valley City; 
State Senator Wesley C. McDowell, cashier of the 
First National Bank in Marion; and Professor C. 
B. Waldron of the Agricultural College. 
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A PRACTICAL PLAYGROUND TALK OF ACTUAL CON- 
DITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


MABEL E., 


President of the City 


“Cheese it, the cop!” yelled a watcher, half a 
block away, to the gang, just around the corner, 
who were planning a systematic raid on an upset 
delivery wagon. When the officer arrived on the 
spot where he had been sent to capture or scare 
away some “noisy mischievous villains,” all was 
as quiet as an old Puritanical street on a Sunday 
afternoon. Peering in corners to see if any lurk- 
ing mischief-makers might be seen, he could see 
nothing out of the way except, in the doorway of 
an empty house, a pair of evident lovers, who 
seemed mere boy and girl, yet whom he could not 
question, as this was not his business. Pursuing 
his way around the block, he found a group of 
small youngsters playing a delightful game of hop- 
scotch in the corner of the roadway, totally obliv- 
ious to autos or wagons, which were obliged to 
drive around them. “Here,” said the policeman, 
“is work for me,” and he unceremoniously drove 
the little ones back to the sidewalk. 

“Better mind your own business,” shouted one 
of the women hanging out of the window, watch- 
ing the children, “there’s no law against them play- 
ing in the street, all you’se childers get back 
there,” she shouted, “I guess the poor people’s 
got some show, that don’t own machines.” 

It was true, the man knew, so he went his way. 
“There ought to be a playground for these kids,” 
he said to himself, “but my boy don’t seem to care 
for the one near where I live, I wonder why!” 

During the remainder of his tour of duty this 
especially thoughtful officer pondered the whole 
subject, and determined to ask his son as soon as 
he reached home, to tell why he so seldom played 
in the ground so well fitted out, near his house, 
seeming to prefer to play on the street. 

“You see it’s this way,” said Johnny, “you 
never gets a show to have any fun in there. If 
you belong to a team, you can play a game of ball, 
when its the time for your team to play. That’s 
all right—but you got to stand in with the teacher 
or you don’t get no show to get on the team, or 
to stay on it. I was on the team oncet’ an’ a 
bigger feller come up to me before the game, and 
says, ‘If you don’t give me your place I'll punch 
your eye out.’” 


MACOMBER 


Playground League 


“And the teacher stands for this sort of thing,” 
said Officer O’Toole, the questioner. 

“He can’t help it,” said Johnny, “‘there’s too many 
kids tryin’ to get in; if he listened to the kids’ 
fights he wouldn’t never have no games. One 
time. a kid fell off the top of the gym, and I ran to 
tell the teacher. He was umpirin’ a basket ball 
game, and didn’t care a rap. He said, “Go-to,’ 
well, I wouldn’t like to say where, but another 
feller told me I was lucky to get off without a 
bloody nose from the teacher bein’ so mad at bein’ 
disturbed. Since then I didn’t care to go to the 
playground no more. They got a few balls that 
they lends to the fellers they knows, what helps 
the teachers, but I néver got no show to any, and 
when I took'my own ball there to play with, some 
kids, they took it off me, and the teacher said,—lI 
wouldn’t like to say what he said,—so I don’t go 
there no more.” 

“It’s better than that on the girls’ side,” said his 
sister Jessie, “there’s an awful nice teacher there, 
who listens to everything, except of course, when 
she is playing a game, or giving out balls and 
things, but she’s got monitors who help her, like 
they do in school, and then she says, ‘Ask the 
monitor, I’m too busy.’ She’s awful nice, when 
she gets time to be—but she says she has an awful 
large family, and its hard to be fair to everybody. 
And there’s so few things to play with, not like 
there used to be, when there was almost enough, 
everybody has to wait so long fora turn, some- 
times its nicer to play in the street. If there was 
more teachers, and more things, I would play 
there all the time. 

“T went to another playground once,” said 
Jennie, an older sister, “and it was just like 
Johnny says on the boys’ side, hardly any nice 
girls would play there. The teacher didn’t care 
for any girls except the tough ones who could 
win races for her, and when she didn’t expect 
company, (some one used to come round to in- 
spect) she wouldn't notice the children at all—just 
talk to the other teacher, or to the policeman, or 
anybody, and say “Go home if you don’t like it,’ 
if any child asked her anything.” 

“Well, well,” said Officer O'Toole, “I guess 
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some people are on the wrong track.. What's the 
use of fitting up a playground and paying teachers 
for such teaching as this?” 

“Sure,” said Mrs. O’Toole, who had heard only 
the last part, “if the kids has the right bringin’ up 
they wouldn’t go to such playgrounds, where they 
learns idleness and trickiness from the teachers 
themselves. I’m glad me own kids know what is 
right and what is wrong, and keep away from such 
places.” 

“No wonder,” said Mr. O’Toole, “we hear so 
many complaints from people living near play- 
grounds, and from the people that walk through 
the parks where they are and from -people that 
own houses or buildings near playgrounds. If 


théy Won't find obF how to Fhnythese fhings bef 


fore all the’people of ‘the city are “pfejtidiced” 
against them because ofAvinfows broken, or ther 
kids’ noses broken, or their playthings~stdlen, or 
the laws of the land broken, by the running on the 
lawns, I’m afraid the poor children will have little 
chance of having a playground on every block, as 
they should have.” 

“It’s no easy thing to keep a lot of children happy 
for an hour or so,” said Mrs. O’Toole, ‘‘for I’ve 
tried it. I had twenty-five in the yard one afiter- 
noon, of the ould house, before I was married, 
and had balls and toys for them, and I invited a 
school teacher of the kindergarten children in to 
play games with them, and do you know, I| never 
was so tired in my life, and some of those children 
wouldn't stay, and said they'd rather play in the 
street, after all my trouble.” 

“Well, they've got to find out how to run them,” 
said Mr. O'Toole, “that’s all I’ve got to say on the 
subject.” 
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AN EXERCISE IN CIVIC PATRIOTISM 


JANE A, STEWART 


“If the house fly is so dangerous to health, why 
do we not get rid of it?” asked a member of the 
civic biology class in the Cleveland, O., Normal 
School. 

The question led to the discussion of the plan 
for an anti-fly campaign by means of traps set in 
backyards so as to catch all the flies on their way 
irom their breeding places to the houses. So 
much interest was aroused that the entire class de- 
termined to make a practical test of the fly-trap- 
ping scheme. 

Their professor, Dean Jean Dawson, Ph. D., 
head of the biological department, was the mov- 
ing spirit in support of the experiment. A woman 
of scholarship combined with practical purpose 
and a vision, Dr. Dawson, (who won her scholastic 
honors at the University of Michigan and Clark 
University) saw and seized the opportunity for 
public service and co-operation. 

The interest of the city board of health was 
awakened. They supplied the necessary fly traps. 
During the summer, the students conducted re- 
search work in fly extermination in their own 
backyards, counting the captured insects and keep- 
ing a record of their experience. 

The results made such good reading that the 
local newspaper eagerly heralded their success. 
Thus the anti-fly campaign of Cleveland was born, 
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which has in a single season abolished thousands 
of the pests and made Cleveland a more healthy 
and happy place in which to live. 

It is interesting to note the part which the 
Cleveland schools have taken in this noteworthy 
campaign. Apropas of the concerted movement, 
(which involved all the local leaders in civic better- 
ment and for which a special citizen’s committee 
was appointed by the mayor), the school curri- 
culum was expanded to include lessons on the 
house fly as part of the regular classwork. 

A little pamphlet, “Questions on the House Fly,” 
was published and widely distributed throughout 


sthe.schools.to_be taken to the homes. Illustrated 


lectures on the fly were given in the city schools. 


‘Children in, Wefmantal training lasses: yied with 


each Oflterin making and ‘devising-foved artartge- 


mens for srgpping pfiiesyout of doors. 


When a-Bbotint? of ten cents a hundred was 
offered in February, all the schools entered the 
contest. Blue bottles, green bottles, stable flies, 
and house flies were hunted assiduously and slain 
by the children. It is said that before the middle 
of May practically every unwary mother fly that 
had ventured into the open had met an untimely 
death. 

Then there was the trade in fly traps. The 
citizen’s committee bought quantities of traps from 
the manufacturers to sell at wholesale to the chil- 
dren, who thus were able to make ten cents profit 
on each trap which they sold. 

The energies of the school children were also 
used in the distributing of the following leailet:— 

“1—Kill all the flies that survive the winter as 
soon as they appear in the spring. These are the 
mother flies, few in number but responsible for all 
generations that infest the summer. One fly 
killed at this season is equal to killing millions in 
August or September. 

“2—Be sure that no flies either feed or breed 
on our premises. 

“3—We need to have some kind of a fly trap 
set in our backyards so as to catch all the flies on 
their way from their breeding places to our 
homes. 

“4—Realizing the danger of the house fly, we 
must cease to trade with dealers who permit flies 
to swarm in on dairies, restaurants, markets and 
bakeries.” 

Scientists the world over now know that ‘the 
house fly is a most dangerous enemy of mankind. 
No one is safe from fly-borne diseases while flies 
exist everywhere in a city. In spreading knowl- 
edge about the fly, the leaders in Cleveland’s 
successful campaign give special credit to the mov- 
ing pictures and to the schools. 

Pictures speak to the people everywhere and 
are splendid object lessons. The picture of course 
must teach its lesson and at the same time be suc- 
cessfully amusing to be given a place on a vaude- 
ville program. 

The schools also reach all classes of people. 
They are a direct courage for utilizing the great 
fund of youth’s undirected energy for the good of 
the eommunity. And the fly abolition campaign 
it is easy to see, is a wonderfully practical lesson 
in applied civics, and the best kind of an exercise 
in civic patriotism, 
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SHOOTING OFF THEIR FACES ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


When a president of a railroad, a leading officer 
in a bank, or the editor of a newspaper considers 
a change in office policy he proceeds with caution. 
Usually he holds a council and listens attentively 
to the views of his own subordinates. Changes 
in method and purpose in his business are too im- 
portant to be made without full inquiry, though 
the field be that to which he has devoted his life. 

The education of children is at least as involved 
and difficult a business as the management of rail- 
roads, banks and newspapers. The material at 
stake is more precious than railroads, money or 
newspapers. 

Yet here in Minnesota, within the past month, 
representatives of the railroads, the banks and the 
newspapers have not hesitated to pass judgment 
upon our schools and to condemn them without 
even the most perfuntory inquiry into the thing 
they presumed to judge. What would they say if 
a group of school teachers shot off their faces 
likewise as to the railroads, the banks, or the news- 
papers? 

Boiled down, the criticism of the modern 
American public school consists of two charges:— 

That it is not thorough. 

That it is not practical. 

“Restoration of sound primary education is 
bound to come also,” says the newspaper critic, 
“so that pupils in our public schools will learn to 
write, to read, to cipher with precision and facility 
... What avails it that a pupil of our primary 
schools knows a number of things that are not so 
—or if so, that are perfectly useless and altogether 
superfluous—while he is unable to spell accu- 
rately, to write correctly, to cipher with ease and 
precision?” 

“Back to the three R’s!” is the substance of this 
criticism. 

+ * * 

Is there anyone with knowledge of the modern 
American child that doubts his ability to read? 
That not only does he read earlier than his father, 
but at any given age better than his father at 
that age? 

Does anyone doubt that the writing of school 
children has improved? 

The fathers of today were in school through the 
80’s and 90’s. At that time the schools were 
teaching a flowing, unbusinesslike, impractical 
“Spencerian” hand. Today they teach—and 
teach well as they can in the absence of home and 
office support—the simplest and most distinct style 
of handwriting. 

The third “R” is arithmetic. And it is said par- 
ticularly that our children must learn “to cipher 
with ease and precision.” 

Let the critics do the following examples :-— 

Divide 5099941 by 749. 

Multiply 5489 by 9876. 

Add 2375 

4052 
6354 

260 
5U41 
1543 


Fourteen such examples were given the pupils 
of a Minneapolis grade the other day. A perfect 
paper would score sixty points. One child finished 
in ten niinutes with fifty-five points. Another took 
twelve minutes and scored fifty-eight points. No 
child was allowed longer than twelve minutes. 
The average, we venture, would shame the aver- 
age attained by any group of the schools’ critics. 

In another room eleven examples were read 
aloud. Here are the first three:— 

Twenty-five articles at 3.75 cents. 

Forty-eight articles at 8 and 1-3 cents. 

Thirty-five articles at 25 cents. 

The pupils wrote down only the answers. They 
had but one minute for the eleven calculations. 

Twenty-six children took the test. Seven had 
all the answers right. Twelve missed one, Seven 
missed more than one. 

Is there any business office in Minneapolis 
whose twenty-six clerks could do better? 

Spelling is ordinarily included with the “Three 
R's.” This is as it should be. Spelling is a part 
of reading and writing. 

The other day a fifth grade class was given a 
half-year’s test in spelling. A bright boy brought 
home his paper. The mark upon it was ninety- 
two. 

“Pretty well done,” said his father. 

“It was the lowest in the room,” answered the 
boy. 

So it proved to be. The average of the class 
was ninety-four. Was there any class of twenty 
or forty years ago in which the teaching was more 
efficient? 

These illustrations were come upon by chance. 
They may or may not fairly reflect the teaching 
in our schools. But of this there can be no 
doubt :— 

That the design and method of the teaching are 
focused on efficiency in the very field which these 
critics have thought neglected. 

* * * 

“What of it?” ask the railroad man, the banker 
and the editor. “Our offices are filled with the in- 
competent. Our boys and girls are being trained 
for college, not for business. The product of 
the system condemns it.” 

That is an interesting test—the test of the pro- 
duct. It throws a great deal of light on the older 
“iethods which these critics would have “re- 

tored.” 

The generation that is now passing was trained 
n “drill” schools, in “schools without frills,” in 
“practical” schools, in schools that satisfied them- 
selves with the “three R’s.”” And that is the 
generation which made necessary the revival of 
the ten commandments in America. That is the 
generation—let us speak the truth about it—that 
was unmoved by inherited mental disease and 
avoidable blindness among babies. That is the 
generation that plunged the whole nation into ar 
indifference to beauty, an art darkness, a material 
ism from which newer generations are only now 
rescuing it. 


(Continued on page 496.) 
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PICTURE STUDY —(VIII.) 


MARY E. 
It being nearly as_ desirable to possess 
the ability to recognize the class. to 
which a_ picture belongs as to be able 
to interpret the vision of the artist 
and to judge whether he be an old or 


modern master, the pictures for this month will 





MADONNA OF THE PALM.—Titian 


serve as class-type pictures rather than as ones 
to be analyzed for the purpose of bringing out the 
story depicted and the method by which the 
painter obtained results. 

Put upon the wall in different parts of the room 
all the pictures to be used and determine by vote 
which one shall be first considered. 

When the “Madonna of the Palm” (Titian) is 
chosen, the pupils may be led to volunteer to de- 
scribe and criticise, after which a 
few questions may be asked: Of 
what character is the picture? Do 
you remember ever having seen 
others similar in character? Who 
will select one from the collection 
of those which have been studied? 
Compare the one chosen with the 
type before having the remainder 
of the religious pictures selected 
one after another by the various 
All should as selected 
expression 


volunteers. 
be re-examined and 
given to the thought which the 
review awakens. Recall the rea- 
sons for the production of so 
great a number of religious and 
devotional paintings in the long- 


ago time; also decide which 
one appeals most _ spiritually, 


and which most to the purely hu- 

man element of mankind. 
Discuss the appropriate use ol 

such pictures and their proper 


COTTING 


disposition in our homes. Try to lead to a re- 
alization that pictures of the seriousness of subject 
and dignity of expression of these should not 
find place upon our home-walls with those of 
frivolous character. 

Subdivide this class into the various schools of 
painting which are represented 
and compare methods of treat- 
ment of these schools. 

Group the pictures artistically 
and allow them to remain on view 
during the month. 

“Hanging the Clothes” (Jean 
Francois Millet) is a good example 
of those pictures which represent 
some form of labor common to 
all peoples. Questions may be 
asked in such form as will bring 
out a description of the picture 
and also the story which it tells. 
Influence the pupils to search for 
the picturesque in their every-day 
surroundings by suggesting: 
Has anyone ever seen an _ out- 
doors scene anything like this 
where the same kind of work was 
being done? Tell about it. 

Make clear the difference be- 
tween a pure landscape and that 
into which figures are introduced. 
When sufficient attention has been given this 
Millet, select and reconsider the other “pictures 
of labor” which have been studied previously,— 
classifying and subdividing into the schools of 
painting to which they belong. 

The animal picture “Cows” (Van Willis) should 
be somewhat analyzed, for it contains much which 
only close examination discloses. Bring out the 
thought of the physical character of Holland and 
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BATTLE OF LEXINGTON.—A. H. Bicknell 


the manner of caring for cattle in that country. 
From these facts deduct a decision whether, or no, 
the artist has given a true representation of ani- 
mal life in Holland. 

Around this picture group others of the same 
class, and allow each pupil to choose the one he 
wishes to compare with this either in oral or 
written form. 

Suggest that the pupils try to find out some- 
thing about the artist, and promise an equal re- 
turn of information for all they furnish. 


During this month has occurred the anni- 





“Caws.” 


Van Willis 


versary of the battle represented in “The Battle 
of Lexington” (A. H. Bicknell) develop a review 
of the historical phase of it, and connect with the 
story of the poem, “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

Make keen the realization of all for which 
the painting is symbolic—nobility of purpose, un- 
quenchable courage, the undaunted spirit which 
gives self for a great cause believed to be right; 
the example which these plain, every-day sort of 
men have set, and which should be followed so 
long as wrong needs must be made right. 

Group all the historical pictures with this. Dis- 
cuss the desirability of keeping 
the records of the events of na- 
tional life in pictured form, 
and show how strangers in a land 
might learn more quickly the his- 
tory of it from a pictured record 


than. the written; bring out 
thought concerning who is rfre- 


sponsible for causing such pic- 
tures to be painted, and whether 
the individual or national bodies 
should attend to such a matter. 
Decide what are the fundamental! 
principles upon which such work 
is based. Can anything be of more 
importance than truth and vivid 
action, where historical represen- 
tation is concerned? Must not 
actual facts, habiliments and lo- 
calities make the true value of 
the historical work? Is an ideal- 
ized representation of any worth 
whatever? Reasons for judging 
thus. 


Centinued on page 49. 
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READJUSTMENTS 


Death has made heavy drafts upon the leading 
publishing houses of late. Men like Daniel C. 
Heath, Charles H. Ames, Edgar O. Silver, Gil- 
man H. Tucker, Edwin Ginn and Tillotson W. 
Gilson cannot pass away without readjustment of 
the leaders who remain. The recent readjust- 
ment in the American Book Company is of ex- 
ceptional interest. Louis M. Dillman of the 
Chicago office, comes to New York as president 
of the company, and John Arthur Greene takes 
the place of the late Gilman H. Tucker as secre- 
tary of the company and chief of the agency de- 
partment; H. T. Ambrose, retiring president, is 
chairman of the Board of Directors, A. V. Barnes 
continues as vice-president, and C. P. Batt as 
treasurer. 

Mr. Greene is succeeded in the New York 
management by J. R. Fairchild whose assistants 
are L. E. Reibold and R. S. Foss. In the 
Chicago office Mr. Dillman is succeeded by Louis 
B. Lee with J. C. Dockrill as assistant. In 
Cincinnati, W. B. Thalheimer becomes chief of the 
entire manufacturing department of the corpora- 
tion, Frank R. Ellis succeeding him as manag- 
ing director of the Cincinnati house with W. T. 
H. Howe as assistant. Boston and Atlanta are 
to be branch offices hereafter and will not be under 
the management of the New York office, as here- 
tofore. 

Mr. Dillman, the new president and active 


official leader of this great corporation, has long 
been one of the vital forces in the school-book 
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business. In 1876 he entered the agency force 
of Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati; 
with whom the remained through many _ promo- 
tions until the organization of the American Book 
Company, a quarter of a century ago, when he 
became assistant manager in the Chicago office 
of the new corporation, and since the retirement 
of Charles J. Barnes from the management in 
1906, he has been managing-director of the 
Chicago division of the company’s business until 
his present advancement to the leadership of the 
company. 

Mr. Greene who now takes the second place in 
the leadership of the business, is a native of 
Maine and has been in the New York office from 
the organization of the company, and for many 
years the managing director of the business in the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific states. Mr. Greene's 
intimate acquaintance with all phrases of the busi- 
ness makes it possible for him to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of his new leadership which he now 
assumes. 

Messrs. Fairchild, Ellis and Lee the new 
managers and their assistants, Messrs. Reibold, 
Foss, Howe and Dockrill have all earned their 
positions by masterful management. of various de- 
partments of the business. All new responsi- 
bilities come to men who have justified their 


choice. 
= «4 


A COPPER MOUNTAIN 

My opportunities of travel have taken me to 
every mining district of importance in the United 
States except one in Arizona, but within two 
hours’ ride of Salt Lake City is the Utah copper 
mine, at Bingham, a mine I had not seen until 
March 30. I had known Bingham, but only as a 
placer gold mining district, where they were then 
taking out about $300,000 from a wee bit of 
a gulch, but then these mountains were mere vast 
mountains upon which sothing would grow. To- 
day they are peeling off that mountain as you peel 
an apple, the trains winding back and forth from 
terrace to terrace to receive the ore-filled gravel 
as though the only object was to fulfill the 
Scripture prophesy of the mountains being re- 
moved to the sea. 

Near 30,000 tons of copper ore is peeled off 
that mountain each day and the good work will 
go on, it is estimated, for fifty years. It is the 
largest ore tonnage produced by any mine in the 
country. 

To one who has been down into the bowels of 
the earth at Butte and Calumet, where they bring 
the copper up from vast depths, it is a queer sen- 
sation to see them load it in the cars direct from 
the mountain side. 

It is a queer little city of 8,000 population that 
has piled itself into the narrow gulches at the 
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bases af these mountains, and this is the “camp” 
that two years ago was cursed with one of the 
worst mining strikes in all America, rivaling those 
of the Black Hills, Cripple Creek and Calumet. 

This is the first opportunity 1 have had to study 
the full effect upon the schools of a great strike. 
The registration this year is thirty per cent. new, 
and the schools are no larger than they were be- 
strike. There are as many miners at 
ever but fully one-third of the families 
formerly here are elsewhere and fully that num- 
ber now here were elsewhere. Of course the 
percentage of miners is much larger than of the 
families. It is not as easy for families to migrate 
as for stray miners. It was no easy matter for a 
principal and staff of teachers to come through 
such a war as that at Bingham and not go down 
in defeat at the hands of one faction or the other, 
but this was achieved by the noble band of teachers 


fore the 
work as 


whom Superintendent Oscar Ryan _ waitfully 
watched for two years. 
——+- $- 0-2-2 —____—— 





PUBLIC SERVICE SCHOOL 

One of the vitally significant signs of the times 
is the notable success of the Training School for 
Public Service conducted by the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, New York City. 

Eight hundred and forty-seven persons from 
138 cities in thirty-five states have applied for 
membership to date, and the ninety-two who were 
enrolled included civil, electrical, sanitary and 
consulting engineers, school superintendents, 
principals and teachers and a former judge. 
More than 100 employes of New York, Hoboken, 
Passaic and other cities also attended lectures on 
municipal efficiency. What the training is sup- 
posed to be is illustrated by what men have done 
after leaving the training school for public ser- 
vice. One is in charge of a country-wide study 
of schools and libraries in Newark, N..J.; an- 
other is secretary of the Robert L. Stevens Fund 
for Municipal Research in Hoboken; another 
recently directed a state-wide school survey for 
Ohio, and is now organizing a Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research in Toronto; another is director 
of Municipal Research in Springfield, Mass.; one 
is auditor of Montclair, N. J.; another is Fourth 
Deputy Police Commissioner of New York. 
There are three in Milwaukee—one in the 
mayor’s office, two working for a citizens’ com- 
mittee, just now revising the city’s accounts; an- 
other is in Minneapolis, working with the council 
in a study of civil service accounting and re- 
vision. Training school men under supervision, 
have helped make surveys in Atlanta, Dayton, 
Pittsburgh, Pine Bluff, Ark.; Portland, Ore.; 
Revere, Mass.; Milwaukee, Dobbs Ferry, Mont- 
clair and Schenectady. This field training for 
public service was started two years ago from a 
fund provided by Mrs. E. H. Harriman, and in- 
creased to $40,000 a year by thirty men, among 
them Andrew Carnegie, Charles A. Coffin, John 
D. Rockefeller, Henry Phipps, Jacob H. Schiff, 
Samuel A. Lewisohn and George F. Baker. 
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An uninteresting school session makes for 
drouths as surely as untilled soil. 
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FERRIS, THE GREAT 

Woodbridge N. Ferris, president of Big Rapids 
Institute, Governor of Michigan, is one of the 
biggest, bravest, noblest leaders of men in the 
United States, a man whose name belongs beside 
that of the great Governor Dix of New York, 
who met one of the crises of the Civil war no 
more heroically than did Ferris meet that of the 
copper district of Michigan. No other official, 
state or national, has in recent years met so 
terrible a crisis so wisely and well, so goodly and 
triumphantly as has Governor Ferris. 

It is all a matter of history now, the men are 
back at their work, peace reigns, law and order 
prevail, and appreciation of Ferris is as uniform 
in the Upper Peninsula as of a rainbow after a 
storm, 

But it was not always thus. On the morning 
of the twenty-fourth of July, Governor Ferris 
awoke in the peaceful enjoyment of a high office, 
popular personally and politically, —“Peace on 
earth, good will to men,”’—but he did not retire 
as usual that night for he had been in the fiery 
furnace that day, and he staid there not for one 
day or week or month, but for several months, 
the fire being intensified in its heat from day to 
day, one crisis following another, until about every 
phase of industrial and political torture had been 
tried on him from all corners of the country. 
From that July day, when he sent the entire mili- 
tary force of the state to the Calumet district, 
until that famous Sunday, April 12, when the 
miners voted to go back to work in peace, there 
was scarcely a day that the crisis did not take on 
a new form. He had to telegraph to Washington 
that a statement on the floor of Congress by one 
of Michigan’s Congressman was “a_ traitorous 
lie”; had the poise to decline to reply to an in- 
famous telegram from a national leader from 
whom later he forced a public retraction of the 
villainous insult. Not once in the nine months 
did Governor Ferris make a mistake of judgment 
or of action; not once did he fail to do the only 
wise thing that could be done. There was wis- 
dom, courage and a good temper always adequate 
to the occasion. And. Woodbridge N. Ferris is 
and has always been a schoolmaster. 


= * -’ 
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MOST UNFORTUNATE 

We are entirely sure that Secretary Durand W. 
Springer is not primarily responsible for the 
article under St. Paul, pages, six, seven and eight 
of the April Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, but it is none the less unfortunate that 
in an article of 1,800 words giving innumerable 
reasons why St. Paul should be visited no men 
tion whatever is made of Minneapolis which to 
some people will be quite as attractive as St 
Paul. That this is not wholly an accidental matter, 
but was “put over” by somebody is the fact that 
Minnehaha Falls appear to be in St. Paul, and the 
most famous lake drive in the United States is 
not mentioned—it is in Minneapolis. 

To the National Associatiori, Mirineapolis and 
St. Paul are one attraction. Minneapolis is ex- 
pected to contribute fifty per cent. more advanced 
members than St. Paul, and Minneapolis has as 
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many attractions for visiting teachers as has het 
neighbor and it is most unfortunate than an official 
bulletin, with the preliminary program should 
give four columns to St. Paul alone and nowhere 
mention Minneapolis. 

The National Education Association is not in 
the business of nursing local jealousies. We are 
entirely certain that this is not intentionally done 
by Secretary Springer, but is more or less the work 
St. Paul boomers. Jhe National Education As- 
sociation has never been thus imposed upon before 
and we hope it never will be again. Lhe honor 
of the Association is involved in such a slight to 
a city of more than 300,000 people whose teachers 
have done their full share in active membership 
for thirty years. 


<-> a. -" 
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THE SUN’S NAPOLEON CONTEST 

The New York Sun has never failed to get 
in the lead. Some other papers are larger, some 
other papers spend more money, some other 
papers have more advertising but no other daily 
paper has scooped its contemporaries oftener on 
brains. Its editorials are always the most read 
of any paper for their literary brilliancy, intense 
keenness, irresistible humor, and supreme sanity. 

The Sun’s latest is in perfect keeping with its 
uniform spirit and purpose. The offer is a series 
of three groups of prizes of “twenty-three” in each 
group. The only fly in the ointment is that the 
Sun seems not to have seen the joke in the 
“twenty-three.” That queers Sun if not the 
proposition. The groups are under _ twelve, 
twelve and thirteen, between fourteen and 
seventeen years of age. Each group competes 
within its own range. The competition is an 
essay on Napoleon of not more than 500 words. 
Thoughts, facts, reasoning and arguments are to 
be considered by the judges. The contestants 
must present a certificate from his teacher that he 
is regularly enrolled in a public or private school 
of Greater New York and is believed to be of the 
age specified. The essays must all be sent in on 
or before May 19. It is a delightful and _ vital 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of 
Napoleon's departure for Elba. 
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WISE AND NOBLE 

One of the leading hotels in Boston offers to 
buy the produce of boys’ gardens in one suburban 
city entire, so far as its quality is satisfactory, and 
will pay the boys ten per cent. more than they 
are paying for the same quality of garden produce 
elsewhere. Amos Whipple is likely to extend this 
offer to other suburban cities. This is a first- 
class business proposition and will encourage boys 
greatly in such work. 

_————0- 0-0. -e-— -—____- —— 
SIGNIFICANT DEPARTURE 

President George N. Fellows of Decatur Col- 
lege (James Millikin University), Decatur, Illinois, 
has made a demonstration which is a genuine 
vision for the small college, especially in the 
West. “Agriculture and Practical Home Life,” 
is the new department in a strictly small college 
with religious and classical traditions. This win- 
ter the college gave a short course of six weeks 
and its phenomenal success led to a hearty and 
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universal demand among farmers for the estab- 
lishment of this short course as a permanent 
feature. The University of Illinois is behind the 
movement most heartily with all of its available 
and transmittible resources. Five of the Milli- 
kin faculty and twelve other professors and 
leaders in agriculture, mostly from the State 
University, make up the faculty that for six 
weeks in February and March instruct, interest 
and inspire the hundreds of farmers and farm 
youth who transform classical Millikin for near 
two months into an Agricultural College. 
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THE WORST YET 

We hope we may be transferred before we be- 
come pessimistic, but sometimes our educational 
optimism has a severe strain as on the brutal 
murder of Miss Lydia Hecker, aged twenty, a 
teacher in Poland, N. Y., by a former pupil of 
seventeen, who had been so maliciously trouble- 
some that he had been expelled from school and 
placed in a reformatory, from which he had re- 
turned a month before the terrible deed. The 
lad was of good parentage, and was not considered 
a dangerous character. The teacher had no 
occasion to suspect that he harbored resentment 
because of his dismissal. 





The Social Economy Exhibit in the Palace of 
Education at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, will be an exhaustive international 
social survey. It will contain a day nursery where 
children will receive care according to the latest 
scientific methods, classes of school children illus- 
trating particular systems of education, labora- 
tories where research work and experiments are 
illustrated and explained, safety devices in in- 
dustrial operation and the like. 


Many of our readers will recall genial and 
efficient Fred Campbell, long time superintendent 
of Oakland, president of the Department of 
Superintendence, and one of the most prominent 
Californians in the National Education Associa- 
tion. Those who do recall him will be delighted 
to know that Oakland has named a school. for 
him, and that one of his daughters is principal of 
the Campbell school. 


Mayor Mitchel of New York has vetoed the 
salary increase bill that passed the Legislature and 
also the bill providing an advisory board to ap- 
prove textbooks. 


The Ohio “Survey” certainly achieved many 
things and it was promptly done, and at trifling 
cost. 

New York City will expend $38,000,000 on her 
public schools in the year 1918-14. 


Maryland is to have a survey sometime by 
somebody. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE WEEK 


REAL WAR. 


At the very moment when the United States 
Senate was discussing the preamble of the resolu- 
tion declaring the President justified in using 
armed force in Mexico, real war was begun by the 
forcible occupation of Vera Cruz by marines 
landed from American warships. The Mexican 
commandant, General Maas, refused to surrender 
the city, and there was fighting in the streets, in 
the course of which twelve American bluejackets 
and marines were killed and thirty wounded. 
Two hundred Mexicans are reported to have been 
killed. The occupation of Vera Cruz was hastened 
because it was known that the steamer Ypiranga 
of the Hamburg-American line, was just due to 
arrive, conveying a consignment of 10,000 rifles 
and 15,000,000 cartridges for Huerta. The 
steamer was outside the harbor while the fighting 
was going on in the city. So the first step was 
taken on what promises to be-a long and bloody 
road. 


A STARTLING COMPLICATION. 


Immediately upon the occupation of Vera Cruz, 
like a bolt from the blue, came the news that 
General Carranza, leader of the so-called Con- 
stitutionists, had sent a formal message to Wash- 
ington, calling upon the United States to with- 
draw from Vera Cruz at once, and directing that 
any demands for reparation be made to him in- 
stead of to Huerta. It has all along been ap- 
prehended that armed intervention by the United 
States would bring together the warring factions 
in Mexico to resist the American forces, but no 
one had expected that this would occur so soon. 
Carranza’s letter shows plainly that the Huertists 
and the rebels, while not exactly coming together 
in a common cause, are prepared to treat the 
United States as a common enemy. As the 
rebels are in full control of northern Mexico, this 
means that El Paso and other American cities 
and towns near the border will be exposed to 
raids from the bloodthirsty Villa and his followers ; 
and the very guns and ammunition which we have 
sold to them, since the embargo on arms was 
raised by President Wilson’s proclamation, will be 
turned against us. President Wilson’s distinction 
between making war on Huerta and making war 
on the Mexican people is not recognized on the 
other side. We have made Mexico solid against 
us, 

HUERTA OFFERED. 


of a sort, 


WHAT 

As we are making history, pretty 
rapidly now-a-days, it may be worth while, before 
later events have beclouded the facts, to fix 
definitely in mind precisely what Huerta offered 
to do, in the matter of a salute. He proposed 
first, that the Mexican government should bind 
itself to salute the American flag at Tampico by 
twenty-one guns from the Mexican batteries or 
a Mexican warship; second, that this salute be 
fired at the moment when the American flag 
should be hoisted to a masthead on the Mexican 


shore; third, that the United States should bind 
itself to salute the Mexican flag immediately fol- 
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lowing the salute by the Mexicans to the Ameri- 
can flag, with twenty-one guns from the battleship 
Dolphin or of any other battleship; and fourth, 
that this salute be fired at the moment when the 
Mexican flag should be hoisted to the top of a 
mast of the aforesaid man-of-war. Except that 
this proposed exchange of salutes was to be ar- 
ranged on the basis of a signed protocol instead of 
a verbal agreement, Huerta’s offer was a con- 
cession of everything that had been asked—for the 
apology demanded had already been made, and the 
punishment insisted on for the offending Mexican 
officer had already been inflicted. When our 
grandchildren ask what the trouble with Mexico 
in the year 1914 was about, this is the explanation 
which the truthful historian will have to give 
them. 
WAS THE FLAG INSULTED? 

The Mexican version of what happened at 
Tampico, is briefly, this: That, on April 9, a boat 
without an American flag and with nine marines 
and one officer, landed at the beach of Iturbide 
in Tampico; that the port at that time was not 
only under military control, but was withstanding 
an attack by rebels; that the Mexican officer in 
charge at that point detained the men and took 
them to the general in command of the fort; that 
the latter immediately released them, placed the 
officer who had arrested them in jail, and sent an 
apology to the commander of the American 
fleet; and that it was thought that this had closed 
the incident. General Huerta, April 20, in a 
press statement guaranteeing protection to 
foreigners, Americans included, who might re- 
main in Mexico, reiterated the statement that 
there was no flag on the boat whose crew was de- 
tained, and added: I fear that President Wilson 
has been misinformed on this point and that he 
will inform the American Congress that the boat 
carried the flag. President Wilson did inform 
Congress that the boat carried the flag both at 
bow and stern. It should have been easy to as- 
certain the exact truth in a matter so important. 


A POSSIBLE WAY OUT. 

An unexpected offer of mediation by Brazil, 
Argentina and Chile opens a possible way out of 
the existing complications. President Wilson 
has accepted the offer and General Huerta has 
done the If nothing untoward happens, 
this will afford an opportunity for consultation and 
deliberation which hitherto has been absent. It 
will call a halt to aggressive operations and to 
the occupation of any more Mexican territory, 
It will not put a complete stop to scattering hostile 
demonstrations and possible affronts and injuries 
to Americans in Mexico. But such occur- 
ences should be borne with patience, in view of 


same. 


any 


all the provocations, and should not be magnified 
into occasions for further demands upon Huerta. 
A little calmness and good sense on both sides 
will count wonderfully toward peace. It is 
peculiarly fortunate that the mediation is proffered 
yy South America instead of European power 


(Continued on page 5065.) 
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MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE AT KEENE 


AGNES G. GARLAND 


Among the most interesting and helpful courses 
given at the Keene Normal School is the course 
of Music Appreciation. This work is given with 
a two-fold aim in view. First, that all graduates 
of our school shall become intelligent listeners to 
good music. Second, to give the girls opportu- 
nity to become familiar with the best things in 
music which may be useful in their school 
work, 

The course has been planned by Miss Maud 
Howes, Supervisor of Music at Keene Normal, 
and in order to do the greatest work possible, 
Keene has joined with the towns of Hillsboro, 
Wilton and Marlboro in giving this course. Each 
of these towns has furnished ten Victor records 
for illustrative purposes, making forty records 
available for the girls to hear and become familiar 
with. 

Each school system uses a group of records for 
nine weeks and then forwards its records and the 
accompanying lesson plans and directions to an- 
other town. This co-operative plan greatly les- 
sons the cost and at the same time enables the out- 
side towns to receive the benefit of supervision by 
the music department of the Normal without ex- 
pense. 

The work for 
groups :— 

I. Different kinds of voices and song forms. 


the year is divided into four 


II. The suite, dance forms and pianoforte 
forms. 
III. Instruments, the orchestra and the sonata 


and symphony forms. 

IV. Opera and oratorio. 

Group I—lIn studying group one, the pupils are 
first taught the difference between the soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto, tenor, baritone and bass 
voices. This explanation is followed by illustra- 
tions of the finest voices, as for instance: Melba, 
Eames, Calve, Schumann-Heink, Caruso and 
Scotti. The class is asked to listen to the way the 
singer uses his voice; its smoothness and control, 
also the clearness and range. Lastly, the selec- 
tions are played in a different order and _ those 
listening are asked to tell what kind of a voice the 
singer has. 

The second part of group one consists of the 
study of song forms. The duet, quartette, quin- 
tette and sextette are described and the 
material is divided into:— 

1. Folk song. 

2. National song. 

3. Art song. 

4, Songs from opera (which are studied under 
opera). 

Each of these classes of songs is discussed and 
described. Then follow illustrations, the girls 
endeavoring to get in mind the characteristics of 
each class, also the form in which each 
written and the name of the selection itself. 

Lastly the lives of some of the greatest song 

riters are studied 1. e. Schubert, Schumann and 
‘rahms Stories about these composers and the 

rowth of the different song forms 
lded interest in the work. 


song 


song is 


create an 
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Group I]—The method of study for the second 
group is the same as that followed for the first. 
Just as each different country had its folk-songs, so 
each had dances. Characteristics of each dance 
form are studied and illustrations played for ex- 
ample: the rigadoon, bourrée, gavotte, minuet, 
mazurka, polonaise, etc. 

The last part of the group is a study of piano- 
forte forms i. e. prelude, moment musicale, 
humoresque, nocturne, serenade, etc. It seems 
important that the girls get a clear idea of these 
forms. Some illustrations are:— 

Minuet from “Don-Juan.” 

Berceuse from “Jocelyn.” 

Chopin’s Nocturne in E Flat. 

Schubert’s Serenade. 

Lastly the composers are discussed. 

Group III—The third group consists of the 
study of instruments in detail, the arrangement of 
an orchestra and the sonata and symphony forms. 
It is important for the music lover to learn to 
recognize the sound of various kinds of instru- 
ments used in an orchestra. The divisions of 
work follow the group into which the Symphony 
orchestra of today is divided:— 

1. The Strings. 

2. The Woodwind. 

3. The Brasswind. 

1. The Percussion Instruments. 

After an explanation, illustrations 
division are played on the victor, i. e.: 

“Traumerei” for violin. 

Berceuse from “Jocelyn” for cello. 

“Siegfried’s Call” for French horn. 

“Cujus Animam” from “Stabat Mater” for trom- 
bone. 

Liszt’s ‘“Liebestraum,”’ Herbert’s orchestra. 

After the four groups of the orchestra are 
thoroughly understood, the sonata and sympathy 
forms are studied with illustrations, i. 

Beethoven's ‘‘Moonlight Sonata.” 

Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 

Again the composers of this 
cussed. 

Group 1V—tThe opera and oratorio group is in- 
tended to help the girls to become familiar with 
the form and story of operas and oratorios. The 
very best selections from the finest masterpieces 
of our greatest opera and oratorio composers have 
been selected for the girls. For instance :— 

“Queen’s Air” from “Magic Flute” by Mozart. 

“Overture to Frieschutz” by Von Weber. 

“Celeste Aida” from “Aida” by Verdi. 

“Sextette from Lucia” by Donizetti. 

Ballet music from “Faust” by Gounod. 

It is expected that in this study of opera next 
year, the radioptican may be used so that 
selection is sung the scene may be shown on the 


for each 


Ci 


group are dis- 


as a 


screen. 

The course is given on Saturday morning and 
many of the grade teachers have taken the op- 
portunity to attend. Several other towns in the 
state have made inquiries concerning the course 
formed next 


and probably other groups will be 


The lesson plans and all details of instruc- 


VEwW, 

tion are furnished in typewritten lorm luo all 
such groups as 4 part of the Normal School Ex 
tension work. 
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PICTURE STUDY—( VIII.) 


[Continued from page 489.) 


From “Robin Regdbreast’ (E. Munier) there 
may be developed a story concerning the care of 
and kindness to dumb pets; their value in many 
ways to man and the joy they bring into his every- 
day life. 

Following the story a simple analysis may be 
made to bring out the idea that the picture is one 
of child-life and its interests. With it group all 
others of its class, which subdivide into schools 
of painting, showing the difference in the impor- 
tance of work of this character and of other 
classes that have received consideration. 

Lead to making a distinction between purely 
animal and those into which the human figure is 
introduced. Create the most joyous anticipation 
for the coming of spring, 
an eager desire to protect 
the birds, and a keen de- 
termination to learn all 
about them. 

There will now be left 
only the pure landscapes 
and portraits. The 
former may be placed 
in a group and the vari- 


o1 
ous schools of painting to 


which they belong 
be named. Decide by 
vote which of all the 
group most appeals to 


modern taste, and why. 

Group the portraits, 
and impress upon the 
pupils thedesirabilityand 
wisdom of preserving 
family lineaments and 
public traditions of char- 
acter, the mannerof dress 
and customs of various 
eras through portraiture. 
Show the close connec- 
tion between portraiture 
and historical represen- 
tation. Consider the sort 
of ability an artist must 
possess in order to be- 
come a successful por- 
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than he who paints other subjects? Reasons for 
thinking thus. 

Through classification the pupils learn to dis- 
criminate between essentials and non-essentials of 
art, and are enabled to detect the value of‘ the 
different schools of painting. 

Pupils thus trained are able to find a joy in their 
environment and get an art equiyalent from the 
homely and. commonplace, which will make of 
living each day a something less sordid and more 
beautiful than will come to him who has not been 
trained to “see with the mind’s eye” as well as 
with the physical. 

Note: Titian belongs to Italian School. 

Millet to the Old French. 

A. H. Bicknell to the 
Modern American. 

Van Willis to the Mod- 
ern Dutch. 

Munier to the Modern 
French. 

Emil Munier’s subjects 
and manner of  treat- 
ing them represent the 
school of the French 
painter, Monsieur Bou- 
guereau. “He reproduces 


episodes of a’ character 
familiar to mankind, and 


paints with a smooth 
brush, never Stress 
himself with striking ef- 


fects.” He won his first 
recognition in 1882, since 
which year his success 
has been assured. 

Van Willis shows many 
if not all of the charac- 
teristics of the Dutch 
painters, whose love for 
the home-land makes 
possible the painting of 
beauty into homely 
scenes and occupations. 
Though he seems to 
work with heavy brush 





trait painter. Should he 
be of more subtle mind 


ROBIN REDBREAST.—Emil Munier 


he gains effects which are 
impressive and attractive. 





° 
4 


SHOOTING OFF THEIR FACES ABOUT OUR 
SCHOOLS 


[Continued from page 487.) 





lf it were true—and it is not true—that our 
modern echools were less thorough than the 


schools of forty years earlier, this one quality of 
the modern product, this ability to live larger and 
richer lives, would justify the change. We could 
not go back to the barrenness of the “three R’s” 
if we would. God be thanked that we cannot! 

As to fitting public education more closely to 
Present vocational theory is 
to reduce to absurdity. It would have a sur- 
a farmer of Washington, an inventor of 


business—look out! 
easy 
vevor or 


> 


Lincoln, a cartoonist of Thackeray, a cypher of 
Sir Walter Scott, a game warden of Shakespeare. 

Public schools are an investment by the state in 
capable citizenship. It is not yet clear that it is 
part of the state’s reponsibility to choose callings 
for its children. It is clear, however, that it must 
give its children every chance—and a broad edu- 
cational foundation is indispensable to every 
chance. 

That will be a sorry day for the state when any 
counsel shall prevail against the cultural and 
spiritual service of the school. It never can come 
if those who have greatest interest in the schools 
will do themselves the justice to investigate the 
schools.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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BOOK TABLE 
PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE OPEN 
COUNTRY. By Henry S. Curtis. Boston, New 
York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 281 pp. Pro- 


fusely illustrated. Price, $1.16. ‘ 
Dr. Roary S. Curtis was one of the first Americans 
to promote the wider application of play and the es- 
tablishment of school playgrounds in cities and was ab- 
solutely the first, we think, to champion the idea of 

iving country boys and girls the advantages of organ- 
Feed play with educational effect. His lectures on play 
and recreation have been of inestimable benefit to the 
cause uf education as well as to the promotion of play- 
ground efficiency. In view of his noble service to the 
cause and of his equipment for this message, we rejoice 
that he has written this book of books in its field. 

Some distinguishing features of all the work of Dr. 
Curtis on the platform and in the press are distinctly 
scientific attitude, thoroughness of study of each phase 
of a subject, domination of the educational idea, absence 
of all domineering hobbies, and intense sympathy for 
real boys and girls in country life. This book, a 
masterpiece from every standpoint, has a message for 
every one in a country community or interested therein. 
No author has more clearly demonstrated that he has a 
mission and that he is equipped for it. His mission is 
to help all rural forces and interests to make country 
life worth living, to make living in the country well worth 
while for old and young. . 

He makes evening and inclement days most enjoyable in 
the home, makes the dooryard captivating through its 
possibilities, makes the neighborhood a community unit 
for co-operation in pleasure lin such a way as to eliminate 
rural factions, makes the humblest country schoolyard 
mean more to children than the most expensive park 
does to city children, and he outlines definitely and de- 
cribes clearly every game that is desirable for children in 
the country. It will never more be excusable for any 
rural community to be monotonous or country life tame, 
and all these achievements without any of the tempta- 
tions that beset city children. If Dr. Henry S. Curtis 
could have a week in every county institute in America it 
would give country life a nobler uplift than millions of 
dollars spent in surveys. He is one of the few men who 
appreciates that leadership in achievement is worth a 
thousand times as much as a recital of mistakes result- 
ing wholly from lack of leadership. He is a man always 
marking the high points and never focusing attention 
on the Slough of Despond. 


MATTER, FORM AND STYLE. iA Manual of Prac- 
tice in the Writing of English Composition. By 
Hardess O’Grady. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Cloth. 125 pp. Price, 60 cents, net. 

This little book by a professor in the University of 
Liondon is something more than a mere textbook, be- 
cause he is certain that the art of good writing may be 
learned by practice, by criticism, and by precept, and he 
has written this book in the hope that with the invaluable 
co-operation of teachers it may help to improve the 
quality of English prose. He ‘thas done his work with 
much skill and cleverness, so that he co-operates with 
the teachers whom he asks to co-operate with the book. 


a 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By Horace Wilmer 
Marsh. Vol. II. Technical Algebra. Part I. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons. Cloth. Illustrated. 445 
pp. Price, $2.00, net. 

As head of the department of mathematics in the 
School of Science, and Technology at Pratt Institute 
Brooklyn, Horace Wilmer Marsh is in an admirable po- 
sition to write a constructive textbook of practical 
mathematics. Mathematics for students of that school 
must be of the sort which they can use and apply in their 
daily work after graduation. The present volume, de- 
voted to Technical Algebra, shows how the author has 


solved the problem of teaching mathematics from 
the point of view of the student and_ the 
demands of the environment into which she _ is 


to go rather than from the point of view of the mathe- 
matician who sees mathematics only. The author regards 
aud teaches mathematics, not primarily as a means to 
mental discipline, but as an instrument and tool whose 
use can be acquired only by continued practice on con- 
crete pieces of work. Teachers in industrial and tech- 
nical schools will be particularly interested in the book. 
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It aims to make the students proficient in the funda- 
mental algebraic processes and in their application to 
the numerous computations jn technical industries, 
That the student may have the best means of securing 
any accurate result, the chapters on logarithms and the 
slide-rule are the most complete yet written concerning 
every use of these marvelous instruments. 


—oos 


HISTORY OF CANADIAN WEALTH. Vol. I. By 
Gustavus Myers. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
12mo. Cloth. 337 pp. Price, $1.00. 

The sources of a nation’s wealth is a legitimate sub- 
ject of historical enquiry. And this volume traces the 
financial record of our Northern neiglbor, from the 
early fur-trading days down to the near present, and 
derives much of its material from parliamentary regis- 
ters. At the same time the author seems to have 
a purpose, which is to show up the rascalities of Canadian 
financiers from the day when the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany robbed the Indians as they bought their peltries, 
down through the railway building period when trans- 
Continental lines were being constructed, involving the 
expenditure of millions of dollars, much of which—so 
the author avers—was transferred to the pockets of 
dishonest promoters and contractors. The secret of 
the book is this, that the author has set himself to find 
out all the worst things in Canadian finance, and to air 
his grievance against wealth as such, and against the 
men who do things. One would feel like asking after 
reading this book whether Canada ever had any honest 
public men. We believe she has had, and still has, 
many such; despite the insinuations of this author. 





READINGS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By James 
Alton Tames. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
584 pp. Cloth. 

This book is an example of results exceeding expecta- 
tions. In the preface the author declares his intention 
to have been to collect “a limited number of sources,”’ to 
be used as collateral reading in connection with a high 
school textbook of history. The book accomplishes its 
purnose; it is complete, covering our history from the 
voyages of the Northmen to President Wilson's inaug- 
ural address; it is concise, to the point, and efficient. 
The progress is systematic, the marginal and biblio- 
graphical notes are very full, and all the small but im- 
portant mechanical details are well taken care of. 

The book as a whole, however, is more than a supple- 
ment to a history and has distinctive character of its 
own. Constitutional documents and other papers which 
might be more valuable than interesting. are omitted, 
the whole is simple and direct, and in general, the book 
gives a rare insight into history in the making, as its 
makers saw it and thought about it. In the same way in 
which Sir Walter Scott is said to have made history real, 
this book removes from past events their impersonality 
and re-clothes them with feelings and emotions which 
were contemporaneous with them. 

The book may well be read for its own sake, inde- 
pendent of any textbook, and for a busy man might fur- 
nish history in its easiest, and most interesting form. It 
is more than a corollary, it is history drawn from con- 
temporaneous writings. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
$1.25. 

Mr. Puffer has made a good study of a vital problem 
and presents a large body of facts in vivid way and 
his publishers have given it all a good setting with 
abundant and attractive illustrations, making a book that 
can but be helpfully informing and universally interesting 
to those who are thinking along this line. 


Adams Puffer. 
306 pp. Price, 


By J. 
Cloth. 


. 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF ORAL ENGLISH. By 
Edith Coburn Noyes of the Noyes School of Ex- 
pression. Boston. Boston: Published by the author, 
12mo. Cloth. 470 pp. Price, $1.25. J 
By an elabcrate use of examples in both poetry and 

prose selected from the best authors, the author and com- 

piler of this work helps us to see the foundations as well 
as the ornamentation of many of the best efforts in 

English literature. And in this grouping the author, who 

is well acquainted as a teacher of expression with the 

best in literature, deals with such themes as Literary and 

Dramatic Analysis, The Model, Detail, Climax, Rhythm, 

Diction, Unity and several others, all of which are illus- 
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trated by selected articles of high grade. Altogether the 
light the author throws upon literature is highly illu- 
minating, and the samples chosen tend to heighten the 
effect. The book is well worth consideration by all who 
are interested in the make-up of English verse and prose. 


Ar- 
New 
260 pp. 


READINGS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
ranged and Edited by Louise Emery Tucker. 
York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 12mo. Ctoth. 
Price, $1.25, net. : 
The editor of this volume of readings is versed in the 

Old Testament, and is competent to select its choicest 

positions for use in school and home. She has thought 

it wise to group her selections under special heads, such 
as “Nature Descriptions,” “Pastoral Life,” “Court 

Life,’ “Character Studies,” “Festal Hymns,” etc., and 

thus accentuates the great themes of which the Old Tes- 

tament is so full. Her plan is that of a linguistic artist. 

She emphasizes her opinion that for the study of the 

best English the older of the two great segments of the 

Bible is without a peer. And it is interesting to know 

that in her work she uses the Revised Version in pref- 

erence to the King James’ version. 


THE HOME NURSE. By Dr. E. B. Lowry. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 224 pp. 
Price, $1.00 


Dr. Lowry has already gained prestige by his publica- 
tions on health topics. And in this new work he treats 
a topic that is quite as important and as practical as any 
of his former themes. It is about the care of the sick 
in the home, and how to aid the doctor in the comfort 
and care of invalids. It is not every home that in time 
of illness requires a trained nurse, and many a home 
cannot afford such a blessing. But the sick require 
some aid that is free from bungling. And Dr. Lowry 
shows how such aid may be given that is efficient as far 
as it goes, from first aid to the injured to some forms 
of disease that may not require expert nursing. The 
author is an authority on nursing, and is lecturer on the 
subject in a leading Medical College. He is thus qual- 
ified to deal with his theme, and his book may be a de- 
cidedly welcome visitor to any home. 





EDUCATIONAL METAL CRAFT, A PRACTICAL 
TREATISE ON REPOUSSE, FINE CHASING, 
SILVERSMITHING, JEWELRY, AND ENAMEL- 
LING. By P. Wylie Davidson. With a Foreword by 
Fre H. Newbery. With 378 illustrations. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

Metal working has come to the front so rapidly in this 
day of school handicraft work that the textbooks therein 
have not been adequate, but this limitation is not liable 
to continue, and this volume in the “Longmans Techni- 
cal Handicraft Series,” admirably meets the need of both 
the teacher and student craftsman. 


MUSIC NOTATION AND TERMINOLOGY. By 
Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin Conservatory of Music. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. 168 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

An elaborate treatise on things musical, with defini- 
tion of symbols of music, scales, signs, abbreviations, 
tempo, and scores of other matters with which a compe- 
tent musician must be acquainted. Then these are given 
the distinguishing marks of vocal music in—for instance 
—the Choral, the Cantata, the Aria, the Oratorio, etc., 
Rhythm, Melody, Harmony and Intervals are carefully 
described. The history of Musical Notation is given 
in an appendix, in another the different musical instru- 
ments are commented upon, and in still another an an- 
alysis of Beethoven’s Sonata. 





New 
Boards. 


York: 
Price, 


Dawson. 
12mo. 


HOW TO REST. By Grace 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
50 cents, net. Postage extra. 
This is a pleasing statement of the intimate relation 

of body, mind and spirit with suggestions as to how they 


may be so rhythmically harmonized as to give rest, 
peace and health. 
POEMS OF WORDSWORTH, SHELLEY, AND 


KEATS. Trent and Erskine. Price, 25 cents. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING, SELECTIONS, TENNY- 
SON. Edited by Willis Boughton. Standard Eng- 
lish Classics. Price, 30 cents. 
29 Beacon Street, Boston: Ginn & Co. 
The Standard English Classics are so skilfully se- 
lected, so pedagogically edited, so discriminatingly an- 
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notated, and so attractively printed and bound that they 

make a valuable series of books for the home and 

library as well as for the classroom. 

THE ADVENTURES OF PETER COTTONTAIL, 
AND THE ADVENTURES OF UNC’ BILLY POS- 
SUM. _ By Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. l6mo. Cloth. 120 and 117 pp. Price 
of each volume, 50 cents, net. 

_Mr. Burgess is an adept in animal story telling, and 
his books come naturally into a series entitled “Bedtime 
Story Books,” of which the two above named are the 
most recent from his gifted pen. The first is full of rab- 
bit stories and his associations with his fellow-citizens of 
field and forest. The second is of the possum and his 
friends with their traits and antics. The quaint illustra- 
tions are the result of Harrison Cady’s imagination and 
pencil, and are well done. 


a a 
BOOKS RECEIVED 








on Eskimo Land.” By E.W.Hawkes. Price, 30c- Boston: Ginn & 


‘Introduction to the Science of Education.” By B.K. Sarkar. 
Price, $1.10.—‘Dressmaking in the School.” By Jc. Cooke and H. 
M. Kidd. New York: ans, Green & Co. 

Fagnet’s Initiation into Literature.” Translated by Sir Howe 
Gordon. Price, $1.25.—"Memories of My Youth.” By George Haven 
Putnam. Price, $2.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Architecture and the Allied Arts.” By Alfred M. Brooks. Price 
$3.50—‘For Girls and the Mothers of Girls.” By Mary G. Hoed. 
Price, $1.00. Indianapolis : The Bobbe-Merri}] Company. 

Romeo and Juliet.” (The Arden Shakespeare.) Edited by R. A. 
Law. Price, 25c—"*Business English.”” By Rose Buhlig.—"Poomes 
et Chants de France.” Selected and edited by W. M. Daniels and 
René Travers. Price,50c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

‘The Summers Readers.” Third reader, By E.D, Shimer. Price, 
48c. New York: Frank D. Beattys & Co. 

‘Introduction to the Study of English Literature.’’ By B, V. Sned- 
den. Price, $1.44.—Laboratory Manual of Human Physio co 
C. Hartman. Price, 60c.--City Schoo! Supervisien.” By E. C, El- 
liott. Price, $1.50.—“Easy Road to Reading.” (4 books.) By L. B. 


Chancellor. Yonkers: World Book Com any. 
“Teaching Sex ——— in the Publte Schools.”’ By Dr. &. B. 
Lowry Price, 50c. hicago: Forbes & Co. 
“Stevenson's Kidnapped.”’ Edited by A. W. Leonard. Price, 35c. 
—Shakes re’s “Tempest.” Edited by W.A. Neilson. Price, 25c. 
Lyric Music Method.” #y Robert Foresman. Price, 25¢e. Chi- 


cago: Scott, Foresman & Co. 

“Ten Sex Taiks to Girls.”” By I. D. Steiner. 
os J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition.” 
50c. New Haven: Yale (University) Press. 

“Regulation.” By W.G. Barnard. Seattle : 
"Eight Playet 

“Eight Plays for the School.” By F. H. Harris. 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. : — 

“Pitman’s Shorthand Reading Lessons.”’ (No.1.) New York: Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

‘Support of Schools in Colonial New York.” By W. W. Kemp. 
Price, §2.00.—‘School Costs and School Accounting.” By J. 


Price, $1.00. Phila- 
By Graham Lusk, Price, 
Regulation Publish- 


Price, 60c. New 


Hutchinson. Price, $1.50,—“Rural 3chools of Canada.” J. C. 
Miller. Price. $2.00.—**Mental Work and Fatique.” By E. L. Tern 
— Ay gl my noe York: ae College. 

“On -Wor ways.” y T. J. Mur : ice, .00. 
Boston: L. C. Page rs " ‘ 5 mn rhs 

““Kitecraft.”” By C.M. Miller. Price, $1.00. Peoria, Ill.: Manual 
Arts Press. 

‘Harper's Book for Young Gardeners.” By A.H.Verrill. Price, 


$1.50. New York: Harper & Bros 

“Selected Short Stories.’ Edited by C. M. Fuess. Price, 35c. 
New Yurk: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

“Plant Breeding.”” By Hugo De Vires. Chicage: Open Court Pab- 


lishing Company. 
“Technical Trigonometry.” By H. W. Marsh. New York: John 
By N. H. Kittredge. New York: The 


Wiley & Sons. 

‘*Practical Homemaking.”’ 
Century Company. 

“A Little Book of Well- Known Toys.”" ByJ. M. Bardden. 
45c. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
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Summer School for Teachers of German 


at the 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Five Weeks July 6th to August 7th, 1914 


Courses in Methods, Observation and Practise Classes 
Professional and Cultural Subjects. 
ALL WORK IN GERMAN 


German Atmosphere also promoted by Social and Recrea— 
tional Activities. 


For Particulars Address: 


National German-American Teachers’ Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
whould be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of 
issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 








APRIL. 


27-May 1: National Conference of Mu- 
sic Supervisors, Minneapolis; Eliza- 
beth Casterton, Rochester, N. Y., 
president. 

80-May 2: Kentucky State Associa- 
tion, Louisville; President N. ; 
Hammack, Morganfield; Secretary 
T. W. Vinson, Frankfort. 

30-May 2: Mississippi Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jackson; F. B. Woodley, 
Hattiesburg, pres.; H. L. McCleskey, 
Hazlehurst, sec’y. 





MAY. 

3: Fairfield County, Conn., Teachers’ 
Association, Norwalk; Edwin C. An- 
drews, Greenwich, pres.; M. Louise 
Collins, Stamford, sec’y. 

1-2: New York State Branch of the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, Albany, N. 
Y.: Matthew P. Adams, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City, sec’y. 

1-2: Superintendents’ and Principals’ 
Association of Northern Illinois, 
DeKalb; Charles A. McMurry, supt. 

2: Arbor Day, New Hampshire. 

2: Missouri Society of Teachers of 
English and of Modern Languages, 
Columbia; F. J. Steuber, pres.; J. 
Warshaw, Columbia, sec’y. 

6-9: Western Drawing and Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association, Mil- 
waukee Wis.; W. H. Henderson, 
sec’y., Hammond, Ind. 

8-15: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, forty-first an- 
nual meeting, Memphis, Tenn. 

19-21: National Association of School 
Accounting Officers, Memphis, 
Tenn.; William Dick, City Hall 
Philadelphia, sec’y. 

22: Piscataquis, Me., ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Dover. 

22: Rutland County (Vt.) Teachers’ 
Association, Rutland High School, 


JUNE. 


8-5: Indiana Association of County 
Superintendents, Terre Haute; 
County Superintendent Lee 
Driver, Winchester, pres. 

17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-2: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. .; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, 1651 East Main 
street, Columbus, O., sec’y. 

1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 


res. 

4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, sec’y. 


SEPTEMBER. 


22-29: International Congress on 
Home Education, Philadelphia. 


OCTOBER. 

15-17: Vermont State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Johnsbury; Superinten- 
dent Margaret Ruiter Kelley, 
Derby, Vt., sec’y. 


i>) 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Irving V. Cob- 
leigh, head of the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school, is sending to 
every board of trade, farmers’ associ- 
ation, improvement society and kin- 
dred organizations, and to all firms 
doing business in Vermont tor copies 
of their advertisements. The com- 
mercial geography class is carrying 
on this inquiry and the closing weeks 


of the year will be devoted to the in- 
dustrial and commercial geography 
of Vermont. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The funeral service 
of Tilson A. Mead, for twenty years 
principal of the Chapman school, was 
a memorable affair. Mr. Mead died 
in the prime of mature manhood and 
more than 600 teachers, school offi- 
cials, and parents were in attendance 
upon the services. Three assistant 
superintendents of the city and three 
principals of the city took part in 
the services. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ 
Club had Governor Walsh, Bernard 
J. Rothwell of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce and Superintendent 
Spaulding of Newton for the speak- 
ers at their meeting at the Bellevue 
Saturday. President C. T. C. Whit- 
comb presided. 

Governor Walsh spoke in high 
terms of the work done by the public 
schools in Massachusetts, and said 
that he felt particularly interested in 
them because he has two sisters 
teaching in public schools, one of 
whom has taught in every grade of 
the grammar school and is now a high 
school teacher. 

Speaking of the work of the State 
Department of Education, he sug- 
gested that it should have among its 
members one person directly en- 
gaged in teaching, a representative 
of the schoolroom. Mr. Rothwell 
and Superintendent Spaulding dis- 
cussed the report of the committee 
which recently reported on the prob- 
lem of immigration in Massachusetts. 
Two new members were elected, 
Edward A. C. Murphy, submaster of 
the Cohasset high school, and Wil- 
liam A. Tierney, principal of the 
Cambridge Street school, Worcester. 


The fiftieth meeting of the New 
England Association of Chemistry 
Teachers was held in Boston April 
25. At the evening session at the 
Copley-Plaza, Ex-President Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard gave a splendid 
address on science teaching in 
schools and colleges. He said among 
other things that more time should 
be given over to laboratory work. 

Other speakers of the meeting were: 
Professor H. P. Talbot of Technology, 
Professor Theodore W. Richards of 
Harvard; Dr. Charlotte F. Roberts, 
professor of chemistry in Wellesley 
College; Professor Lyman C. Newell 
of Boston University; Lyman G. 
Smith, Albert S. Perkins of the Dor- 
chester high school, Professor James 
F. Norris, Augustus Klock, Freder- 
ick C. Adams and Walter G. Whit- 
man. 

The American Humane Education 
Society through State Agent A. Jud- 
son Leach arranged with the public 
schools throughout the Common- 
wealth for the observance of Humane 
Day, April 21. The object of this 
movement of the society is to teach 
kindness, justice and mercy to every 
living creature. A six-page humane 
leaflet was distributed free to all 
teachers. 


RHODE ISLAND. | 
PROVIDENCE. “High schools 
as a whole have not made any seri- 
ous attempt to meet the college en- 
trance requirements in history,” de- 
clared Professor William MacDonald 
of Brown, at the annual meeting of 
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the Brown University Teachers’ As- 
sociation held here April 18. Profes- 
sor MacDonald, who for a number 
of years has been an examiner for 
the College Entrance Examination 
board, was speaking of the discour- 
aging results of the college entrance 
examinations in history. 

Other speakers were S. B. Howe 
of the South Side high school, New- 
ark, N. J., and J. M. Gathany of 
Providence, Professor G. W. Benedict 
of Brown, Professor Henry  S. 
Canby of Yale, and Ernest Cobb of 
the Durfee high school, Fall River. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. The Veltes’ bill, in- 
creasing the pay of certain men 
teachers in New York public schools, 
the only teachers’ pay bill before the 
Governor which had the endorse- 
ment of both Mayor Mitchel and the 
State Department of Education, was 
signed last week. 

An amendment to the State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Fund law, passed by 
the Legislature this year, requires 
each district and city ‘operating un- 
der the law to pay an amount equal 
to that which the teachers themselves 
pay. Heretofore the only contri- 
bution made to the fund was by the 
teachers themselves, who paid one 
per cent. of their salaries. The ob- 
ject of this amendment was to 
strengthen the fund and put it upon 
a sound financial basis, as well as to 
relieve the state from making direct 
appropriations to it. The Commis- 
sioner of Education will deduct the 
amount which a district is required 
to contribute, from the public money 
which ‘is appropriated by the state to 
such district. 

The law is also amended so that a 
teacher, upon retirement, will re- 
ceive one-half of her average salary 
for the five years immediately pre- 
ceding her retirement. Under the 
former law the teacher, upon being 
retired, was allowed one-half of her 
salary paid her during the last year 
of her service. 

A further amendment increases 
from thirtv to fifty per cent. the pro- 
portion of the annuity for one year 
which a teacher who becomes in- 
capacitated and desires to be retired, 
must contribute. 

NEW YORK CITY. The ap- 
pointment of foreign correspondents 
who will aid graduate students of 
Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who go to Europe to study 
educational systems and methods is 
a new departure just announced. 
Five correspondents have been se- 
lected. They are Dr. Franz Ska- 
berne of the Austrian Cultus Minis- 
terium, Vienna; A. E. Twentyman, 
librarian of the Board of Education, 
Whitehall, London; Professor Jules 
Coulet, director of the bureau of in- 
formation, the Sorbonne, Paris; Pro- 
fessor Goetze, director of the Arndt 
Gymnasium, Berlin, Germany, and 
J. Clark, clerk to the school board, 
Glasgow. 

Members of the Valparaiso Uni- 
versity Alumni Association of New 
York will hold their second annual 
banquet at the Great Northern 
Hotel. Judging by the program an- 
nounced by Mrs. Herbert A. Brown 
of Eastview, N. Y., this year’s ban- 
quet should be even more of a success 
than last vear’s. 
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Drop a postal to 
GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, 


TBACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


everyday about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is an organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given, 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Principal Pope 











Patents—Copyrights 


does not not always see alike. 
color today to a given person may not be the same 
color tomorrow, because of over indulgence in food, 
lack of sleep, etc, 
makes possible the accurate matching of colors today, 
tomorrow or any time. 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New 
York and other cities; is used by prominent artists, 
leading art schools, universities, colleges and indus- 
trial laboratories. 

A box of crayons contains one each of the five 
middle colors, also gray, black and the maxima of 
red, yellow and blue. 
used in the form of crayons, water colors, atlas of 
charts, color tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. , 

Send today for explanatory circular ‘‘S’’ and prices. 


Send 10c in your letter for No. 2 Box of Crayons, postage paid. 
WADSWORTH, HOWLAND 4CO., INC. 


Sole Manufacturers of Material for the Munsell Color System 


-Accuracy in the 
Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color 
neastrement have been inaccu- 
rate. The eye has been the 
means of estimating color, and 
What is a particular 


The only definite system, which 


The middle colors should be 











School, Somerville, Secretary. Boston we 
PENNSYLVANIA. members, one from each congres- state institutions, but excluding 


PHILADELPHIA. It is under- 
stood that when Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh receives the Guberna- 
torial nomination he will promptly 
resign as superintendent, and al- 
ready the air is full of rumors as to 
candidates to be elected by the Board 
of Education. The names already in 
the air are those of Assistant William 
C. Jacobs, next in line to Dr. Brum- 
baugh, Fred Gowing, who has ardent 
champions on the board; Dr. Chees- 
man A. Herrick, president Girard 
€ollege; A. Duncan Yocum of the 
Department of Education, University 
of Pennsylvania, and J. Eugene 
Baker, Philadelphia Normal school. 

WILLIAMSPORT. The Williams- 
port high school building was burned 
down at a loss of $80,000. The build- 
ing was erected in 1887, and was to 
have been vacated this summer, for 
a new $22,500 building, now in the 
course of construction. The flames 
were started while the janitor was 
fumigating in the basement and 
spread through the building rapidly. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


LOUISIANA. 

BATON ROUGE. No attempt to 
organize the educational system in 
Louisiana has ever approached that 
suggested in the recommendations of 
State Superintendent T. H. Harris 
to the General Assembly. His 
Tecommendations are:— 

I. One central state educational 
board jin charge of all of the state 
educational interests; the bill to in- 
clude the following provisions:—_ 

1. A board composed of eight 


sional district, elected by the people, 
and for a term of eight years. 

2. The board to elect its own 
president, and the state superintend- 
ent of education, the latter to serve 
at the will of the board (this would 
require a constitutional amend- 
ment). The board to elect the 
chairman of the examining commit- 
tee, and a sufficient number of su- 
pervisors of high, elementary and 
state schools to visit every school in 
the state at least once a year. 

3. Abolish all other state educa- 
tional boards—namely, the boards of 
the State University, the State Nor- 
mal schools, the two _ industrial 
schools, the Reform School, the In- 
stitute for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
Institute for the Blind, and Southern 
University. The state board to be the 
governing body of any additional 
state schools that may from time to 
time be provided for. Abolish the 
Office of state institute conductor. 

4. Pay the members $10 a day and 
expenses for attending board meet- 
ings. ‘ 
5. Turn over to the board a defi- 
nite percentage of the state revenues 
derived from licenses and the five 
mills state tax, and all permanent 
educational funds for distribution 
among the different school interests, 
requiring a minimum of a _ million 
dollars a year, to be distributed to the 
common schools of the state. The 
state revenues derived from licenses 
and the five-mill state tax for the 
years 1912 and 1913 amounted to 
$7,170,702, or an average of $3,585- 
351 per year. The school funds for 
the two years, including the current 
school fund, appropriating to high 
and agricultural schools, all of the 


funds from permanent sources, such 
as interest on sixteenth sections, in- 
heritance taxes, and seminary fund. 
amounted to $2,460,973, or an aver- 
age of $1,230,486 per year. In other 
words, thirty-five per cent. in round 
numbers of the state revenues 
from licenses and the five-mill state 
tax went for educational purposes. 

Il. The establishment of two ad- 
ditional normal schools for the 
training of teachers. If a tax of one- 
half mill could be anticipated for five 
years, sufficient revenues would be 
realized to provide for the physical 
plants of the two additional normal 
schools, and for the permanent im- 
provements needed at all of the 
other state institutions: and if as 
much as forty per cent, of the reve- 
nues realized from licenses and the 
five-mill state tax should be turned 
over to the state board for educa- 
tional purposes, there would be suffi- 
cient funds to maintain the two addi- 
tional normal schools, and to take 
care of the other educational inter- 
ests of the state. 

III. A bill requiring the two in- 
dustrial schools to maintain model 
schools for the benefit of such stu- 
dents of these institutions as desire 
to fit themselves for teaching, and 
exempting the graduates of the 
teacher-training departments of these 
two institutions from the examina- 
tions required of teachers. 

IV. An optional compulsory edu- 
cation law for a parish, a ward or 
wards and a school district. The 
question to be settled by the quali- 
fied voters of the territory inter- 
ested, and the election to be under 
the direction of the parish school 
board. 
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Develop Thrifty Management of School Funds 





Established 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


V. rree readers for all children 
attending the public schools from the 
first grade to the fifth grade, in- 
clusive. 

1. Require each school board to 
provide each school with as many as 
three sets of readers for each of the 
grades, the number of readers in 
each set to be determined by the ap- 
proximate number of children in the 
grades using them. 

2. Make teachers and the superin- 
tendent responsible for the proper 
handling and care of the books. 

8. Books to be selected from lists 
adopted by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

VI. Give school boards authority 
to borrow money during a school 
session. Practically all school 
boards are short of funds during the 
fall months, and until collections are 
made about the first of January. They 
should be given authority to antici- 
pate the funds which will be re- 
ceived during the session, in order 
that they may have money with which 
to operate during the time before 
the taxes have been paid in. 

VII. A bill making it clear that 
parish school boards shall take 
charge of all special school tax elec- 
tions, whether the territory involved 
is an entire parish, a ward, several 
wards, or a portion of a ward, and 
giving the school board authority to 
create a school district at any time. 

VIII. Giving the State Board of 
Education authority to issue bonds 
against the credit of the entire state, 
the proceeds to be used in building 
and equipping schoolhouses would 
be the plan of operation. 

1. The school district desiring to 
build and equip a house would vote 
a special tax for that purpose. 

2. The State Board of Education 
would issue bonds against the credit 
of the state for the amount required. 

8. As the special tax was collected 
in the school district, the money 
would be turned over to the state 
board for payment of interest and 
principal of the state bonds. 

The argument in favor of such a 
bill is that the state board could sell 
bonds at a lower rate of interest than 
could a small school district. From 
$100,000 to $300,000 a year would be 
saved. 
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By Increasing the Lives of Your Free Text Books 


ONE TO THREE YEARS 


The Holden Book Covers 


[Unfinished Leatherette Material } 


Are Saving Hundreds of Thousands of Dollars Annually to 


School Boards by providing 


Additional Strength to the Bindings and Re-inforcement 


to the Entire Book 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


TEXAS. 

AUSTIN. The third annual session 
of Rural School Education week at 
the University of Texas will begin 
July 13. 

All the lectures, conferences and 
round tables to be held will be de- 
voted to the investigation and dis- 
cussion of rural school problems. 

Professor Harold Foght will de- 
liver lectures daily, as will also Eli M. 
Rapp, one of the most successful 
county superintendents in Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Other lectures and leaders of 
round tables have been chosen from 
experienced school men who have 
long labored for educational progress 
in Texas. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

BROOKHAVEN. The Girls’ 
Canning Club trophy of the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South, 
which met in Louisville, Ky., this 
month, was won by ten Mississippi 
girls, who produced 27,850 pounds of 
tomatoes on one acre. The team 
was led by Sallie May Strahan of this 
city, who produced 2,390 pounds of 
tomatoes on one-tenth of an acre. 

Superintendent B. T. Schumpert 
is justly proud that his city should 
produce the winner of the whole 
South. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The amalgama- 
tion of the Conference for Education 
in the South and the Southern Edu- 
cation Association was accomplished 
at the joint conventions of these or- 
ganizations here April 6 to 11. The 
move was a propitious one for the 
cause of education throughout the 
Southern states. Each body  ap- 
pointed a committee of three to 
form a joint committee which will 
arrange the details of the consolida- 
tion. This joint committee will also 
confer with the executive committees 
of the two associations to arrange 
the time and place of the next meet- 
ing. 

Both the Conference for Education 
in the South and the Southern Edu- 
cational Association elected State Su- 


perintendent J. Y. Joyner of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, their president. 

In other ways the Louisville meet- 
ing was a significant one and the co- 
operation of the organizations 
aroused a spirit of optimism evident 
in every session of the week. Few 
conventions attempt to cover such a 
range of subjects as that taken up 
this year or to secure such an array 
of speaking talent. 

One of the most interesting re- 
ports made was that offered by Pro- 
fessor Charles Lee Raper of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina at ChapeD 
Hill on “a model state school sys- 
tem.” It-was thé work of a joint 
conference committee of the two as- 
sociations and it discussed in great 
detail the requirements of a state 
school system in matters of -adminis- 
tration and finance. 

In the corn club competition of the 
Conference for Educationin the Soutl 
the prize-winning state team was an 
Alabama club of ten boys, which pro- 
duced an average of 171.83 bushels of 
corn per acre at an average profit of 
$140.14 per acre. Walker Lee Dun- 
son of Tallapoosa County, led the 
team with a yield of 232.5 bushels of 
corn for his acre. 

The officers elected by the confer- 
ence are: J. Y. Joyner, North Caro- 
lina, president; J. N. Camden, Ver- 
eailes, Ky., first vice-president; Dr. S. 
C. Mitchell, Virginia, second vice- 
president; W. A. Blair, North Caro- 
lina, treasurer; A, P. Bourland, 
Washington, D. C., executive secre- 
tary; board of directors, H. B. Fris- 
sell, Virginia; M. P. Shawkey, West 
Virginia; Clarence Poe, North Caro- 
lina; D. R. Coker, South Carolina; 
Harry Hodgson, Georgia; A. A. 
Murphee, Florida; C. E. Thomas, 
Alabama; Joe Cook, Mississippi; J. 
B. Aswell, Louisiana; S. P. Brooks, 
Texas; George B. Cook, Arkansas; 
J. A. Patten, Tennessee: M. O. 
Hughes, Kentucky; W. D. Bentley, 
Oklahoma, and Albert S. Cook, 
Maryland. 


The first meeting of the Nationa} 
Conference of State Supervisors and 
Inspectors of Rural Schools, called 
together by Commissioner Claxton, 
was held here in connection with the 
large educational meetings of the 
Southern Educational Association 
and the Conference on Education for 
the South. 
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Thirty-seven states were repre- 
sented. The conferees decided that 
the most pressing needs of rural 
schools are: Demonstration schools, 
state and local supervisors, consoli- 
dation of weak schools, improvement 
of teachers’ training, agricultural 
and industrial supervisors and com- 

ity activities. 
“ye i. Binford of Richmond, Va., 
was elected president; W. E. Larson 
of Wisconsin, vice-president; Lester 
S. Ivins of Ohio, secretary, and T. J. 
Coates of Kentucky, W. H. Smith of 
Mississippi, C. G. Sargent of Colo- 
rado, C. N. McDonald of North 
Dakota, and G. W. Reaves of Mis- 
souri, members of the executive com- 

c. . 
The next annual meeting ot the su- 
pervisors will be held in Cincinnati in 
February, 1915, as a section o! the su- 
perintendence department of the 
National Education Association. — 

The Southern Educational Associa- 
tion elected the following officers: 
J. Y. Joyner, North Carolina, presi- 
dent; M. P. Shawkey, West Virginia, 
first vice-president; Celeste S. Parrish 
Georgia, second vice-president; J. C. 
Fant, Mississippi, third vice-president. 
The following directors were named 
J. J. Doster, Alabama; J. R. Jewell, 
‘Arkansas; W. M. Sheates, Florida; 
F. H. Gaines, Georgia; F. C. Button, 
Kentucky; A. B. Dinwiddie, Louisi- 
ana; W. J. Holloway, Maryland; T. 
T. Calhoun, Mississippi; George V. 
Buchannon, Oklahoma; E. M. Poteet, 
South Carolina; J. W. Brister, Ten- 
nessee; P. W. Horn, Texas; State Su- 
perintendent R. _C. Stearnes, Vir- 
ginia, and R. L. Cole, West Virginia. 

Another organization meeting here 
the same week was the Southern As- 
sociation of College Women, which 
elected Dean Elizabeth A. Colton of 
Goucher College, Maryland, presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: 
Miss Mary Leal Harkness, of Sophie 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Prentice Reed, treas- 


urer. 


—_— 


KANSAS. 

LAWRENCE. President H. J. 
Waters of the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College has been selected by the 
United States government to in- 
spect bureaus of education and agri- 
culture in the Philippines. He will 
be given leave of absence from May 
15 until October 1. 

WICHITA. At the annual meet- 
ing of the South Central Kansas 
Teachers’ Association here, County 
Superintendent Harley I. French of 
Butler County was elected president; 


Merle C. Prunty, Winfield, vice 
president; Miss Olive Works, Wal- 
dron, secretary; Superintendent 


Austin Kimzey, Elk County, treas- 
urer. Executive committee: Princi- 
pal A. D. Taylor, Wichita; Professor 
E. G. Kelley, Wellington; Superin- 
tendent D. W. Majors, Medicine 
Lodge; Superintendent J. E. Kibler, 
Chautauqua County; Miss Edna 
Johnston, Cowley County. 





SOUTH DAKOTA. 


PIERRE. At the primary election 
in March four candidates were se- 
lected for office of superintendent of 
public instruction,— Miss Clara 
Strohmeier, Socialist candidate; F. B. 
Steece, Prohibition candidate; Will 
Chamberlain, Democratic candidate, 
and Charles H. Lugg, Republican 
candidate. 
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A Summer School 


THAT’S DIFFERENT 





Courses in community arithmetic, 
local history, cooking, sewing, art 
and music appreciation, weaving, 
rug making, woodworking, plays 
and games and folk-dancing, 
blackboard drawing, school gar- 
dening, industrial geography, etc. 
Board and room, $4.50. 
Circulars. 
Wallace E. Mason, Prin., Normal 
School, Keene, N. H. 


University of Maine 
SUMMER TERM 


June-29 August 7, 1914 
For circular address 


President ROBERT J. ALEY 


Six weeks term. 








Orono, Maine 





The Extension Committee 
of 
The Boston Froebe! Club 


Will arrange to send lecturers or 
teachers to schools or clubs interested 
in subjects pertaining to the kinder- 
rten. Address:—Mrs. M. R. Wolfard, 
hairman of Extension Committee, 
92 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








WISCONSIN. 
JANESVILLE. — The school chil- 


dren are swatting flies enthusiasti- 
cally at ten for a cent. 


OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. The merging of 
the Starling-Ohio Medical College 
with Ohio State University will be- 
come effective next September, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
trustees. Buildings and equipment 
valued at approximately $250,000 will 
be added to the university. It is ex- 
pected the enrollment of Ohio state 
with the enrollment of the Medical 
school, will be brought to 5,000 next 
fall as a result. 

OBERLIN. Oberlin College is 
rated in a statistical report recently 
issued by the United States Bureau 
of Education as the most cosmopoli- 
tan college in America. Enrolled 
among the 1,700 undergraduates are 
fifty-nine foreign students, repre- 
senting seventeen distinct nationali- 
ties. There are eleven Hungarians, 
nine Chinese, seven Bohemians, 
seven Japanese, five Greeks, three 
Bulgarians, three Italians, two each 
of Germans, Armenians, natives of 
British West India, and Albanians, 
and one representative each for 
France, Russia, Costa Rica, Jamaica, 
Poland and Montenegro. 

CONCORD. Superintendent R. 
L. Morton of Concord township, 
Ross county, has organized an exten- 
sion class in Rural Methods, the ex- 
pense of which is being paid by his 
board of education. 

Superintendents, 


principals and 
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Teachers’ Course — 


June 29 — August -7 
sional training in the most 
a eget pwd Ny 
nigue of teac ng horthand, 
Typewriting, Training 
Business oO and 
English, is felt more and more 
every year by both teachers and 
schoo More than that, the 
demand for Gregg teachers increases every year. 
Gregg dis now taught in the hich schools 
of nearly a thousand citics; last year it was adopted 
by more than four hun schools, 
School, under the direction of Mr. John 
Robert Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand, has de- 
veloped methods in practical pedagogy that have 
become famous throughout the country. Every year 
teachers from all parts of the country —last year 
the enrollment represented twenty-eight states — 
assemble in G Schoolto study these methods. The 
course embraces h primary and advanced work. 


Correspondence Course — FREE 


By beginning the correspondence course now 
tunchers may cover the theory of Gregg Shorthand 
and be in position to devote themselves exclusively 
to.areview .f the principles, and study of teaching 
methods, under expert guidance, in the Summer Nor- 
mal School, which ws ey June 29, and continues six 
weeks. Ask for booklet },£,B,3 


CRECC SCHOOL 
6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 

















LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 
Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
ome space for recording: 
pil’s Name, Age, Residence, 
Abstract of Entrance Standings si 
Final Standings for cither semester 
Times Subject taught ck 
u 
Number o weeks’ stoly _ 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
rate concerning Graduation, etc. 
orms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for 
any High 
We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Regist . 
Term Record Sheets. So 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & Co. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 











commercial subjects. J, Asbury 
man, Prineipal. “_— 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Mew York, N.Y, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Iil., 


+ Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg, 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave, 
Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Douglas Bidg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPEKINTENDENTS, As Publishers of “‘*THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY SCHOOL DIRECTORIES’’, we are in 


touch with nearly all the Schools in Sixteen Western States. 


WRITE USTO- 





DAY for FREE BOOKLET. 
WILLIAM RUPFPFER, [igr. 
The Largest Teachers’ 
Agency in the Rocky 
Mountain Region. 


el Fi Nes da 


"ROCKY MT. TEA CHERS' 


ACENCcyY. EMPIRE BLDG, 


a 


DENVER.COLO 





. the Red Cross. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY *'7° Tre™ges ch: mass. 


Pas first class vacancies now. 


ormal and technical schools, colleges and universities. 
ivi4 15. We nominate only on request. 


Recommends for public and private schoc ls. 


Kegister now for 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director, 





THE EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


EXCHANGE 


Established 1897 


‘* Different?’’ “ Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be 
a better candidate.’’ 








men teachers of this county have re- 
cently Ry eae a “Schoolmasters’ 
Club” for purposes of co-operation in 
studying educational problems and 
sociability. 


INDIANA 


NEW ALBANY. Too many aims 
in -the usual high» school «English 
course hurts the work, in, the opin- 
ion of Principal C. B. McLinn of the 
high school here. An English teacher 
must teach interpretation, apprecia- 
tion, the history of literature, oral 
composition, written .composition, 
grammar, rhetoric, oral reading, the 
art of using the library and the wise 
choice of outside reading. 

The result. is waste, and Mr. Mc- 
Linn has attempted to reduce the 
waste in the New Albany high school] 
by division of labor, with clearly de- 
fined purposes. He offers separate 
and distinct courses in literature and 
in expression, and, except in a few 
cases, due to schedule necessity and 
limited teaching force, the literature 
and expression classes,are taught by 
different teachers. _Two days a week 
are given to literature and three to 
oral and written composition. 

This reduction of the time for lit- 
erature has not resulted in a reduc- 
tion, in the. amount.of»reading.. On 
the contrary after a year’s experi- 
ment, they have added; tothe number 
of classics in the Titerature class, thus 
proving that better methods and not 
more time is necessary for the read- 
ing of literature. With the shorten- 
ing of time has come a shifting of 
emphasis, «Necessity has eliminated 
the unnecessary. Teacher nor class 
has time for the non-essentials: The 
time pressure has developed the 
teacher’s method and the class’s 
power along three lines: (1) A more 
definite plan of attack for getting 
thotight from the printed page ;(2) A 
devélopment of greater speed in 
silent réading; (3) Attention to the 
organizatién of thought for better 
retention. In other “words, the 


teacher becomes a guide to efficient 
methods of study. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. President Harry 
Pratt Judson of the University of 
Chicago is on a trip to Pekin, China, 
via Paris and Mexico, under. the aus- 
pices of the Rockefeller foundation 
of New York to examine and report 
on the situation there in regard to 
medicine, surgery, and public health. 


4 
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for this averts any disturbing issues 
involving the Monroe doctrine. If 
the mediation is successful it will 
greatly improve our relations with 
Latin America. But if it fails through 
obstinacy or harshness on our part, it 
will count mightily against us. 


THREATS FROM THEI. W. W. 


That despicable and anarchistic or- 
ganization, the Industrial Workers of 
the World, which, during the Law- 
rence strike, paraded under banners 
inscribed “No God; no _ master,” 
should add to its slogan the words 
“No Country.” Its notorious leader 
William D. Haywood, in a speech in 
Carnegie Hall, New York. the night 
before President Wilson addressed 
Congress, declared that if there were 
war with Mexico, a general nation- 
wide strike would be ordered. The 
Boston executive board of the I. W. 
W. promptly followed his leadership, 
and adopted resolutions calling for a 
general strike, and urging a sabotage 
campaign to reduce the profits of the 

capitalist class by $500,000,000 during 
the coming year unless the present 
crisis were averted. Haywood pro- 
fessed to speak for the United Mine 
Workers of America and the Western 
Federation of Miners; but he really 
represents only his own organiza- 
tion, and that is as much detested by 
the labor unions as by any one. 


A LABOR WAR IN COLORADO. 

Bloody fighting has taken place the 
past week between the Colorado 
militia and the striking coal miners 
at Ludlow. The strike has been on 
for some weeks and the militia had 
been partially withdrawn, in the be- 
lief that the worst was over. But the 
trouble flamed up again, and 400 or 
more strikers, entrenched in the hills 
oack of Ludlow, were attacked by the 
militia, and there was an all-day fight, 
in the course of which one soldier and 
twelve strikers were killed. The tent 
colony, in which strikers and their 
families had been living for six 
months, was fired during the fighting, 
and women and children perished in 
the flames. After the fighting 
twenty-six bodies were recovered by 
The strikers are 
mostly Greeks, Austrians and Ital- 
ians. Strikers and sympathizers from 
other parts of the state are hurrying 
to reenforce them; and the situation 
is one of the most critical in the his- 
tory of labor warfare in this country. 


THE DANGERS OF OFFICIAL 
LIFE 


The recent attempt to assassinate 
Mayor Mitchel of New York, re- 
sembling in many particulars the at- 
tempt on the life of Mayor Gaynor, 
suggests that American public off- 
cials, especially those who for one 
reason or another are targets for dis- 
cussion and criticism, must recognize 
the possibility of an abrupt closing 
of their careers as one of the perils 
of their position. In the recent at- 
tempt, Mayor Mitchel escaped with 
out injury, but Corporation Counsel 
Polk, who was one of his companions, 
received an ugly wound. The 
wretched old man who shot him is 
believed to be demented; and letters 
and newspaper clippings which were 
found on him indicated that he had 
worked himself into a _ homicidal 
mania over some of the Mayor’s offi- 
cial acts, and the difficulty which he 
had experienced in trying to get ad- 
mission to the Mayor’s office. All 
this seems trivial, but there are prob- 
ably hundreds of half-crazed men just 
like him who, inflamed perhaps by 
what they read in the newspapers, 
are liable, at any moment, to make 
similar attacks. In a country which 
already has lost three Presidents by 
assassination, too great care cannot 
be taken in guarding public officials. 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS 
The decision of the United States 
Supreme court sustaining the validity 
of the Kansas law which empowers 
the state, through its superintendent 
of insurance, both to lower insurance 
rates which are deemed to be unduly 
high and to raise rates which seem 
too low for the safety of the stock- 
holders, is of far-reaching impor- 
tance. It extends the authority of the 
state in the regulation of business to 
a degree which involves large possi- 
bilities. Three of the justices dis- 
sented from the opinion of the major- 
ity of the court, and Justice Lamar, 
who handed down the dissenting opin- 
ion, argued that the decision of the 
court was no mere entering wedge 
but that it pointed inevitably to the 
conclusion that the price of every 
article sold and the price of every ser- 
vice rendered may be regulated by 
statute, and that the state may exert 
this power against the whole body 
of the public or against the smallest 
business. That is indeed going far. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


“Sources of Information on Recrea- 

tion.” By Lee F. Hanmer and 
Howard R. Knight. Department of 
Recreation, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, Bulletin 136. Price, 16 cents. 

“The Reorganization of Secondary 
Education in New Hampshire,” By 
H. A. Brown,: Deputy State Super- 
intendent, Concord, N. H. Re- 
yrint 

“The Teaching of Poetry in the High 
School.” By Arthur H. -Ro Pair- 

child. Professor of English, Univer- 
sity of Missouri. University of 
Missouri. (Columbia) Bulletin Edu- 
cation Series, 5. 

“Birds of Boulder Countv, _Colo- 
rado.” 3y Norman D. Betts, 
University of Colorado (Botlder) 
Studies, X, 4. Price, 50 cents: 

“Frnyineering as a Profession.” State 
University of Iowa (Iowa City), 
Extension Bulletin No.-3. 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon 
Catalog 1915-14. Also, “Specializ- 
ing in the Humanities.” | By Presi- 
dent W. T. Foster. An addréss. 

Barnard College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Announcement, 1914-15. 

University Cincinnati. Announce- 
ment, 1914-15. 

Kentucky School Report. 1912-15. 
State Superintendent Barksdale 
Hamlett. 

Ithaca, N. Y: 1913 Report. Super- 
intendent Frank D. Boynton. 

Hopedale, Mass. 1913 Report. St- 
perintendent F. G. Atwell. 

Taunton, Mass. 1913 Report.  Su- 
perintendent Henry. W. Harrub. 

“Constant and Variable Occupations 
and Their Bearing on Problems of 
Vocational Education.” 3y- Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Division of Ed- 
ucation, Russell Sage Foundation, 


(130 East 22nd street, New York 
City) Bulletin, 1... 136 Price, 5 
cents. 
“The Policy of the State in Deter- 
mining the Efficiency of Her 


Teachers.” By Assistant .Commis- 
sioner for Elementary Education, 
New York State Address, pub- 
lished by the University of the 
State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 


o-~ 
r 


Silver, Burdett & Ce. 


Silver. Burdett & Co., announce the 





election of the following officers ‘and 
board of directors: Haviland Steven- 
son, president; Frank W. Bardett, 


vice-president and secretary; J. Winn 
Brown, vice-president; Albert  E. 
Carr, treasurer; directors, J. Winn 
Brown, Frank W. Burdett, Albert E. 
Carr, N. D. Cram, Frank D. Farr, 
W. G. Hartranft, William M. Hatch, 
Arthur Lord, Haviland Stevenson. 


> 


Modern Language Notes 


The April number of Modern Lan- 
guage Notes (The Johns Hopkins 
Press, Baltimore) contains among 
other interesting articles on “The 
Earlier or Minor Poems of Chaucer,” 
on “Destouches and ,Moliére,” on the 





relations of religious drama to church 
liturgy, and “Notes on Byron.” 
There is the usual invaluable list of 
recent publications f imterest to 
modern language teachers, as well as 
anumber of book reviews. The-cor-| 
réspondence oontains great deal of 
information of a special character. 
This publication is almost indis- 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 


The Schoo) Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty years and it is sbout to 
publish a handbook with letters from people who tell what ow think the value of its 
pert S 9 ee be ao Pani ies oe New Kogine Jourral of Fducation eve of the 

wkiet. fe wen ; . 
anyons-o~ request. ould be glad to send a coyy of the booklet te 


My dear Mr. Bardeen : 
[ bave engaged teachers recommended by Mr. Bardeen during the last thirty years. 
He has never recommended a teacher beyond hia merit and has been exceedingly careful 


and judicious in the people whose names he has s ; ly : 
and good faith implicitly. en Creauits wham on bis judgment 


Charles E. Gorton, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Yonkers, N. ¥., September 30, 1918 





THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY | had a ee 


ERS, PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. W 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 


ur free bookle : 
CHICAGO, KLLINOIS 








ItPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° F'tt Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, publicand private schools. : 
Advises parents about schools, WM.0O, PRATT, Mgr 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ioc *% Colleges, 
choc, 

and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principsis, Assistants, Tutors, and Gow 

ernesses, forevery department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Call en 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ” Lae Square New York, Est, 1898 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride i t li ee 2 oeeeeh on 
ons. ride in prompt, reliable w ork. legra 
Phone. No advance fee. ¥! “i f . aie 











PECIA LISTS with good general education wanted tor department work i= 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penm- 
sylivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved »s 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $60 to $70 per month. For Seether 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co.,, 
Trust Buslding, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY °° ti tremon: Soliaing, Boston” 


HE SOHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for su z 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschool ofhelals. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD. Proprietor 383 Fifth Avenue, New York, H. ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Inc. 


a Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 

in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 

WARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, VINCENT B. FISK, oec’y and Manager, 
‘81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. 














MADISON 


The PARKER Specialist Teachers’ Agency jones. 


Manual and Industrial Subjects ; The Arts and Crafts; Physical, Commercia], and Agricultural Branches ; 
Nurses, Librarians, etc. A national Agency conducted upon the highest professional basis; incorporated 
under the laws of, and operating under bonds to, the State of Wisconsin. Personally managed by Willard 
N. Pasker, formerly Assistant State Superintendent of Wisconsin. Western Branch: Spokane 














The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II!. 
THIRTIETH YfEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest to all live 
yeachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 6 Beacon St. . « 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager, 





pensable to specialists in the Modern 
Languave Field 
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Pleasesend me full particulars regarding your SAFETY FIRST policy for teachers. 
address are written below: 
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Put PY ourself. in Sis Place 


wrt would it mean to you if you were in this 

man’s place, or if any other misfortune —sickness 
or quarantine—should overtake you? Would you have 
to use your savings and go into debt to tide you through 
your misfortune, or would you be free to recover speedily 
with your mind at ease because you knew you had a 
T.C. U. Policy? For then no matter what happens 


‘The T. Cc. U. Will Help You 


This National Organization for Teachers will pay you 

$50.00 each month when you are disabled by accident, 
sickness or quarantine. 

$1000.00 for an accidental death. 


Larger benefits if desired. All of this in one policy for a 
cost of less than a nickel a day (4:c)—-$2.00 to enroll and 
three $5.00 payments due February, May and November. 


Enroll in the T. C. U. 


Send in the Coupon Now 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. J, Lincoin, Neb. 
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My name and © > 
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